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VENERABLE for his lofty genius and correct prin- 
ciples, and for his noble achievements, more than 
for his great age, at ‘‘ Carrollton,’’ on the 14th of 
November, 1832, in his ninety-fifth year, died 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last surviving 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

At the age of thirty-five years, a remarkable con- 
troversy with Daniel Dulany, Provincial Secre- 
tary, one of the ablest and foremost lawyers of the 
day, had brought him into notice not only asa 
close, acute reasoner and powerful, yet elegant and 
eloquent, writer, but as a true patriot, a fearless 
champion of the people’s rights. Under the then 
existing laws of the Maryland Colony, Roman 
Catholics were not recognized as citizens, and 
young Carroll was of that proscribed faith ; when 
he had conquered Secretary Dulany in their news- 
paper contest, numerous petty assailants hurled at 
him the epithets ‘‘ Papist’’ and Jesuit,’’ and 
taunted him ‘‘ that he was a disfranchised man 
and could not even vote at an election.’’ The 
people, however, regardless of epithets and taunt, 
were enthusiastic in their appreciation of their 
brave and successful champion; letters literally 
poured in, from all parts of the province, from in- 
dividual, and from organized assemblages of, pa- 

.triots, warmly thanking him for what he had done ; 

a brief extract will illustrate the popular feeling 
towards the young ‘‘ advocate for liberty ;’’ Wil- 
liam Paca and Matthews Hammond, under au- 
thority of the citizens of Annapolis, wrote him a 
strongly eulogistic letter, from which I quote: ‘* The 
free and independent citizens of Annapolis, the 
metropolis of Maryland, who have lately honored 
us with the public character of representatives, im- 
pressed with a just sense of the signal services 
which you have done your country, instructed us, 
on the day of our election, to return you their 
hearty thanks. Public gratitude, sir, for public 
services, is the patriot’s due ; and we are proud to 
observe the generous feelings of our fellow-citizens 
towards an advocate for liberty,’’ etc., etc. 

Mr. Carroll was among the earliest to foresee 
that a long and severe war between the Americans 
and their oppressors was inevitable. Some time 
before the commencement of the war, a member 
of parliament, brother of Admiral Graves, having, 
in a letter to Mr. Carroll, ridiculed the idea of 
colonial resistance and declared that six thousand 
British soldiers could march from one end to the 
other of the continent, the latter replied: ‘So 





they may, but they will be masters of the spot only 
on which they encamp. They will find nought 
but enemies before and around them. If we are 
beaten or. the plains, we will retreat to our moun- 
tains and defy them. Our resources will increasg 
with our difficulties. Necessity will force us to 
exertion; until, tired of combating, in vain, 
against a spirit which victory after victory cannot 
subdue, your armies will evacuate our soil, and 
your country retire, an immense loser, from the 
contest. No, sir—we have made up our minds to 
abide the issue of the approaching struggle, and 
though much blood may be spilt, we have no doubt 
of our ultimate success.”” This would seem to 
indicate more than a conviction on the part of 
Mr. Carroll that war was inevitable—almost we 
may believe that he, partially at least, anticipated 
its grand consequence: Independence. 

Mr. Carroll’s wealth alone made him a notable 
man in those days when wealthy men were few, 
but his advanced views and fearlessness and ability 
in proclaiming them placed him in the foremost 
rank of the patriot leaders, and gained him the 
implicit confidence and enthusiastic admiration of 
the masses. His pronounced attitude was the 
more remarkworthy and the more highly credit- 
able to him, in view of his position as a sincere 
Roman Catholic—at the commencement of the 
controversy between the Americans and the British 
authorities, the Roman Church was most rigor- 
ously ostracized in Maryland; this ostracism was 
not merely political, but was carried into the 
social and domestic relations of life; it is even 
recorded that there were instances wherein ‘‘ the 
Council granted orders to take children from the 
pernicious contact of Catholic parents.’’ The 
law was emphatic, and rigidly enforced, that with- 
held the right of suffrage from the members of 
that church—and Mr. Carroll might have been 
amply justified in assuming an attitude of indif- 
ferent unconcern, if not of positive antagonism, 
towards the province which exercised, and the 
people who sanctioned, such wicked proscription 
of his church and of him as a conscientious mem- 
ber thereof. 

But without the slightest taint of selfishness was 
the noble patriotism of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton—regarding not the wealth he would thus risk, 
he would, and he did, fight manfully for the liber- 
ties and the rights of the colony and the colo- 
nists, notwithstanding the fact that they denied hin 
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and his co-religionists all the liberties and rights 
of citizenship. I have before spoken of Mr. Car- 
roll’s paper-fight with Daniel Dulany, and of his 
signal victory over that able lawyer and sharp con- 
troversialist—this was in 1772-73, and was pro- 
voked by a local conflict between the people of 
Maryland and the proprietary governor, Eden ; it 
elicited interest in the other colonies because the 
conflict was one of the characteristic struggles de- 
veloying in the several colonies between popular 
liberty and governmental tyranny. 

The gathering of the dark clouds presaging the 
great Revolutionary storm was the signal, heeded 
by the patriots of Maryland, for the prompt re- 
moval of religious restrictions in the laws, the 
blotting out of private animosities, local dissen- 
sions, religious disputes, and the substituting for 
these evil seeds of division of the spirit of con- 
cord and brotherly unity—the spirit (as the reso- 
lution of the Maryland Convention of 1774 ex- 
presses it), ‘‘in the name of God, their country 
and posterity, to unite in defence of the common 
rights and liberties.’’ 

In the Provincial Convention of 1774 we find, 
conspicuous among its members, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, a steadfast Roman Catholic, repre- 
senting the Protestant community of Annapolis. 
As McSherry tersely states,it: ‘‘ The dominion 
of the British crown and the rule of intolerance 
in Maryland sunk under the same blows and 
perished together, never more to be revived."’ 

This Maryland Convention, in complete accord 
with the like bodies in the other colonies, took 
action similar to theirs—placing the colony ea 
rapport with its sister colonies in all matters con- 
nected with, relating to, or growing out of, the 
surely and swiftly approaching war. One of its 
resolves declared the unalterable purpose of the 
people of Maryland to assist, to the last extremity, 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, in the event of 
the British ministry’s attempting to carry out by 
force the proposed measures against the latter; to 
show that they were in earnest in this resolution, 
the Convention ordered the enrollment of all the 
males in the province between the ages of sixteen 
and fifty years; that they be organized into 
companies, armed, equipped, drilled, and ‘got 
ready for immediate service ;’’ and, further to 
show their sincerity, they also ordered that an 
assessment of ten thousand pounds should be 
levied on the counties, in proportion to their 





population, to be expended in the purchase of 
arms and ammunition. Delegates were chosen to 
the Continental Congress, and the requisite colo- 
nial committees—the ‘“Corresponding Commit- 
tee’’ consisted of Matthew Tilghman, John Hall, 
Samuel Chase, Thomas Johnson, Jr., Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton, Charles Carroll, barrister, and 
William Paca. 

Mr. Carroll’s intense interest in the vital issues 
to be discussed and determined by the Continental 


+ Congress, led him to hasten to Philadelphia to 


witness the deliberations of that great convention 
of patriot representatives of the patriot masses of 
the several colonies. The attitude of Canada 
early demanded serious consideration in the Con- 
tinental Congress, and means were anxiously 
sought to secure the codperation of the people of 
that province in the great struggle; a French 
people, largely Roman Catholic in religion, the 
position assumed by Canada was anomalous, and 
it was reasonably imagined that a well-consid- 
ered effort to win the people to the cause of 
liberty, by showing them that their truest and best 
interests would be promoted by making common 
cause with their neighbors of the other colonies, 
must be successful. The Congress decided to send 
a commission to the Canadians as the most likely - 
instrumentality, and in February, 1776, selected 
Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Chase, of their 
own number, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton ; 
the selection of Mr. Carroll was a singularly 
marked recognition of his character, abilities and 
patriotism, and a high testimony of the confidence 
he had inspired outside of his native province. 
But the wisdom of the Congress was still farther 
evinced in their specially requesting Mr. Carroll 
**to prevail on Mr. John Carroll to accompany 
the committee to Canada, to assist them in such 
matters as they shall think useful.’”’ This ‘* Mr. 
John Carroll,’’ a cousin of Charles, was the 
famous ‘‘ Patriot Priest,’’ alike beloved by his 
church as a faithful ‘‘ Priest’? and by the people 
as a zealous ‘‘ Patriot.’” He went willingly with 
the commission ; the non-success of the commis- 
sion in their mission was, in no sense or degree, 
attributable to want of ability or of earnest effort 
on the part of the commissioners, but was purely 
and simply chargeable to the mean selfishness, the 
greed for present gain regardless of right or 
honor, which was the predominant characteristic 
of the Canadians of that day. 
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The question of Independence was introduced 
in the Congress on the 7th of June, and, on the 
same or the following day, the Canadian Commis- 





independence ;’’ Mr. Carroll had warmly opposed 
these instructions in the Convention at the time 
of their adoption, and now, as they were still in 


sion arrived in Philadelphia, with their unfavor- | force (having actually been renewed in May of 
able report, which was presented to the Congress | this year) and would compel the representatives, 
on the 12th. Independence, however, completely | contrary to their convictions, to oppose the adop- 


engrossed the hearts and minds of the members of 
the Congress, to the almost entire exclusion of all 
minor questions which for the time being excited 
interest only in so far as they bore upon the great 
question at issue between the conservative and the 
radical portions of the Congress and of the peo- 
ple generally. 

The Provincial Convention of Maryland had, 
in December, 1775, instructed their representa- 
tives in the General Congress ‘‘ to disavow, in the 





tion of Mr. Lee’s resolution of 
Independence, Mr. Carroll lost 
no time in hastening to Annapo- 
lis to induce the convention to 
reverse the position of the colony 
upon that most vital question. 
Mr. Carroll, ably seconded by the 
Maryland delegates, succeeded: 
on the 28th of June the conven- 
tion rescinded their former in- 
structions and authorized their 
delegates to favor and vote for 
Independence; these new in- 
structions were couched in these 
strong words: 

‘We, the delegates of Mary- 
land, in convention assembled, 
do declare, that the King of 
Great Britain has violated his 
contract with this people, and 
that they owe no allegiance to 
him. We have therefore thought 
it just and necessary to empower 
our deputies in congress, to join 
with a majority of the United 
Provinces in declaring them free 
and independent states, in fram- 
ing such further confederation, 
in making foreign alliances, and 
in adopting such other measures 
as shall be judged necessary for 
the preservation of their liber- 
ties. No ambitious views, no 
desire for independence, induced 
the people of Maryland to form an union with the 
other provinces. To procure an exemption from 
parliamentary taxation, and to continue to the 
legislatures of these colonies the sole and exclusive 
right of regulating their internal polity, was our 
original and only motive. To maintain inviolate 
our liberties, and to transmit them unimpaired to 
posterity, was our duty and best wish ; our next to 
continue connection with, and dependent on 
Great Britain. For the truth of these assertions 


most solemn manner, all design in the colonies of | we appeal to that Almighty Being, who is emphati- 
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cally styled the Searcher of hearts, and from 
whose omniscience nothing is concealed. Relying 
on his divine protection, and trusting to the 
justice of our cause, we exhort and conjure every 
virtuous citizen, to join cordially in defence of our 
common rights, and in maintenance of the free- 
dom of this and her sister colonies.”’ 

On the 4th of July the Maryland Convention 
selected a new delegation to represent the province 
in the Congress, and Mr. Carroll, in just recogni- 
tion of his patriotic fervor in securing the passage 
of the new instructions, was now for the first time 
made a delegate to that great body. 





There had for years been special reasons for Mr. 
Carroll’s use ‘‘ of Carrollton,’’ there having been 
another of his name equally prominent in the con- 
ventions and committees of Maryland ; this other 
was a cousin of our Mr. Carroll and was himself 
designated ‘‘ Charles Carroll, barrister.’’ 

Mr. Carroll was retained. in the Maryland Con- 
vention, though his elevation to the Congress ne- 
cessitated his absence from the capital of Maryland 
most of the time. He took an active part in the 
drafting of the State Constitution, and upon its 
adoption was elected to the State Senate. In the 





He took his seat on the 18th, and was 
immediately appointed a member of 
‘the Board of War.’’ From the 
very day of his entering the Congress, 
be became conspicuous for indefati- 
gable attention to every duty, while 
his already recognized ability and 
patriotic courage and energy insured 
him from the first a commanding in- 
fluence in the deliberations and deci- 
sions of that aggregation of American 
patriotism, intelligence and wisdom. 
Mr. Carroll eagerly availed himself of 
the privilege of signing the Declaration 
of Independence, accorded to him and 
the others who, like him, became mem- 
bers of the Congress after its adoption. 
There is a pleasant tradition, repeated 
by McSherry in his usually accurate 
‘* History of Maryland,’’ in connection 
with Mr. Carroll’s signing: ‘‘ There go 
some millions,’’ exclaimed a member 
as Charles Carroll added his name to 
the roll of honor; ‘‘ Nay, there are 
several Charles Carrolls, and he can- 
not be identified,’’ said another ; 
this remark, it is said, was heard by the subject 
of it, who promptly added ‘of Carrollton,’’ 
so that there might be no difficulty in identi- 
fication. The tradition is possibly, like many 
others equally pleasant to believe, but a ‘‘ro- 





long been known as ‘‘ Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton,’’ the family manor having been styled ‘‘ Car- 
rollton ’’ by his father, and it being not uncom- 
mon for men of large and well-known estates to 
identify themselves by appending the title of their 
homestead or chief estate to their patronymic. 


' duties in the State Senate. 
mance of history,’’ as this Charles Carroll: had | 














Fac-Simile of an old Print. 


year 1778 the treaty with France removed all 
doubt from his mind of the ultimate issue of the 
war, and he resigned his seat in the Congress that 
he might devote himself more closely to pressing 
In this latter body he 
continued until, in 1789, having been elected one 
of the first two representatives (the other being 
John Henry) of Maryland in the United States 
Senate, he went to New York, the temporary capi- 
tal of the Nation, to take his seat in that august 
body. In 1791, having declined a reélection to 
the Senate of the United States, he was again 
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elected to that of the State, and continued a 
member thereof, by repeated reélections, until 
1801, when he retired to private life, being now 
in his sixty-third year, though still hale and hearty 
and in the full enjoyment of physical and mental 
vigor. 

For thirty-one years he lived in happy retire- 
ment at his delightful manor-seat, ‘‘ Carrollton,’’ 
rendered forever famous by its connection with 
the great Signer’s name on our Repubtic’s Birth- 
Certificate. Perfectly happy in his family and 
domestic connections, with the cheering con- 
sciousness of a quarter of a century well-spent in 
the service of his State and Country, the thirty- 
one years of home-life glided peacefully and hap- 
pily along; his generous soul and large wealth 
enabled him to enjoy that highest possible happi- 
ness to be found in the exercise of a bountiful 
hospitality, and a hearty benevolence, and a truly 
Christian charity. 

When he had reached the ripe old age of ninety 
years, Sanderson truthfully said: ‘‘ Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton finds his activity undiminished, his 
faculties unimpaired, and his feelings and affections 
buoyant and warm.”’ 

A year and a half subsequent to the publication 
of this remark, Mr. Carroll, attended by a most 
imposing civic procession, laid the corner-stone 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—this was on 
the 4th of July, 1828. More than four years did 
he survive this his last public act, and at last 
he closed his long, well-spent and happy life on 
the 14th of November, 1832. 

‘*Carrollton’’ is still a grand estate, and is 
occupied by the illustrious old patriot’s grandson, 
John Lee Carroll, Governor of the State of Mary- 
land. The fine old mansion, as shown in the 
engraving, is scarcely changed, even time has 
kindly spared it under the care of the successive 
occupants since Charles Carroll, the grandfather 
of the Signer, completed it at about the close of 
the seventeenth century—so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the only changes made since its 
first erection have consisted in the addition of 
outbuildings. 

In closing this paper, I must add a word to my 
mention of ‘“*Mr. John Carroll.’’ I have stated 
that he was a cousin of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, and that he was a famous ‘‘ Patriot Priest.’’ 
He was born at Upper Marlborough, Maryland, 
on the 8th of January, 1735, educated in Europe 





for the priestly office, and ordained in 1769. He 
became private tutor in the family of Lord Stour- 
ton, making a tour through Europe; in 1773, he 
accepted a chair in the College of Bruges, but in 
1775 returned to Maryland and filled the honorable 
office of parish priest most acceptably for some 
years. Arriving in the midst of the intense ex- 
citement of the early Revolution, he at once took 
a warm interest in the great issues, as a pronounced 
American ; he was recognized as one of the most 
zealous and fearless of the earnest patriots of 
Maryland, and was accepted as a leader by Pro- 
testant, no less than Roman Catholic, patriots. 

Before the war, the Roman Church in America 
had been under the ecclesiastical control of the 
Bishop of London, who had a vicar in Baltimore. 
In 1786, it is said at the suggestion Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. Carroll was appointed vicar. In 1789 he was 
made Bishop, the first in the United States, his 
see comprising his church throughout the country, 
though he took the official title of Bishop of Balti- 
more, where he resided. Subsequently che growth 
of the church and its extension, necessitated the 
division of the diocese and the creation of new 
ones, and, in 1810, Dr. Carroll was made Arch- 
bishop. He died in 1815. 

In all his ecclesiastical stations, he served with 
distinction ; he was highly cultured, a profound 
theologian, and-a kind-hearted, amiable man 
eminently liberal in his intercourse with Christians 
of other denominations.” 

REMARKS.—Our engravings illustrating this 
paper require a word: the picture of the old 
homestead of the Carrolls is a capital one, and 
affords an excellent idea of the edifice as it now 
appears—the annex at the left is modern, taking the 
place of smaller apartments; the portrait on page 
404 shows Mr. Carroll at the age of forty-seven 
years, just after the close of the war, while the 
autograph accompanying it is a fac-simile of his 
signature upon the Declaration ; the portrait and — 
autograph on page 405 belong to the old age of 
Mr. Carroll—his ninetieth year, and with our 
eye upon them we can readily accept Mr. Sander- 
son’s judgment as quoted above by Mr. Jordan. 
The latter portrait is a fac-simile of a print of 
about forty years ago, and comparison with the 
excellent engraving of the portrait on the page 
opposite is in itself interesting as illustrating the 
progress made in the art of wood engraving within 
a few years. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


By EizaBeTH OAKES SMITH. 


Up and down the ancient valleys, 
All along the mighty streams— 
Through the mountain gorge whence sallies 
Painted savage, with the gleams : 
Of tomahawk and fiery brand— 
All along the dim old woods, 
All along the ocean strand, 
Mark the silence, how it broods! 


There is silence in the cabin, 
There is silence in the hall; 
Through the thoroughfares of cities, 
Shrouding all things like a pall; 
Hushed the trumpet of the captain, 
Hushed the sailor on the shroud— 
For a storm is blackening landward 
With the muttering thunder-cloud. 


Where the Minute-man is leaning 
On his rifle at the door, 

You may mark his cold forgetting 
Of the child upon the floor; 
Now it climbeth, looking upward, 

Scarcely reaching to the kneem- 
Now it trifles with the flint-lock, 
But the child he does not see. 


Forth then steppeth the young mother, 
And she clasps him by the hand; 
But he heeds her not, and murmurs, 
“There is trouble in the land.” 
And she leans against tne portal, 
Proudly eyes him through and through, 
Toying with her baby’s ringlets, 
Hiding brave heart, staunch and true. 


Where the sturdy Farmer standeth 
By the team he drives a-field, 
From the rolling furrow starteth— 
Upward starteth—such a yield 
As shall make old England tremble 
On her island throne at rest, 
Like great Lebanon at night-time 
With the storm’ upon his crest. 


Where the Merchant at his ledger 
Makes his entry day by day, 
There is written a bold writing— 
“ Not a cent of tax to pay.” 
All a queen the Nation seemeth, 
In her wholesome home-spun guise, 
While the Women ply the shuttle, 
And around the spindle flies. 





Scarce a handful is the planting, 
Which a toddling child may hold; 
But the battlemented harvest 
Stands like Anak kings of old. 
Few and scattered are the people, 
Slowly wakes the lingering morn; 
But ere night-time shall be shouted, 
“Lo! a Nation has been born.” 


Where the boy is playing marbles, 
By the tree adown the lane, 

You will mark the names he giveth, 
As the marbles fly like rain— 

David Bruce, and William Wallace, 
Nolly Cromwell, Iron Tell, 

And he makes them charge right bravely, 
With a rush and ring, pell-mell. 


Down they tear the tyrant Edward— 
Down the Stuart with a ring— 

Down they hurl the coward Gessler— 
Down old autocrat and king; 

While stern Brutus wings the vanguard, 
Heroes, patriots bravely show— 

Shut the books, nor give the children 
Knowledge so unsafe to know! 


Hark! the storm is in the mountain; 
Hear! the avalanche descends ; 
All the old woods are but faggots, 
Which a strong hand strongly rends; 
Lo! their bounds the sweeping rivers 
Break, and pour along the land, 
And the sea is lifted upward 
In the palm of mighty hand: 


No, the storm cannot be likened 
Unto elemental war— 
For the roaring of the people 
Surgeth mightier by far: 
“Te Laudamus,” cries the pulpit, 
“Grace of God, and grace of king”— 
“Priest and king are God’s great people,” 
Up the blue vault hear it ring. 


See, the Minute-men are marching— 
Old New York is all a-glow— 
Bunker Hill and Concord ringing 
For the people, blow on blow. 
Staunch Virginia utters nobly, 
Patrick Henry leads the van— 
How his thunders flash the silence— 
Word-bolts thrown from living man: 
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“ All the past is but the primer “Tf that be treason,” said brave Henry, 
Where men learned the A, B, C; ‘* Make the most of it to-day.’ 
Czsar found avenging Brutus And the ruler trembled inly, 
When he fell at Pompey’s knee; For the people had a way, 
Charles the First, an iron Cromwell, Stern, unshrinking—but their laughter 
And our monarch, George the Third ——” So sardonic, was the play 
“Treason! treason!’’ cries the Speaker, Of grim lions, who all grimly 





Sport them idly with their prey. 





Waxing pallid at the word. 
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PATRICK HENRY IN THE VIRGINIA Ho 
From Rothermel’s famous Painting. 





“Treason! treason!’’ the stout rafters Thus the silence so portentous 
Tremble at the fearful cry, Found at length a word of might, 
But unmoved stands Patrick Henry, And brave Patrick Henry’s “treason !” 
And a gleam is in his eye. Like a bugle heard at night, 
Well the people knew the meaning Roused a Nation from its slumber, 
Of that suave and covert look— Roused it for the seven years’ fight— 
“ George the Third by their example Battling for their homes and altars, 
Well may profit”—-thus he spoke. God and Freedom, Truth and Right. 
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THE TURK IN EUROPE. 


By Epwarp THOMPSON. 


THE conflict in progress between Turkey, 
present under the rule of Abdul-Hamid, the third 
Sultan since the opening of the war, and her 
dissatisfied Servian subjects who have the aid 
of adjacent territo- 
ries and the counte- 
nance of Russia, is 
the great question of 
our time. Though 
remote from Western 
Europe and America, 
the struggle com- 
mands attention be- 
cause it occurs in that 
old Byzantine Em- 
pire, where Asiatic 
culture made some 
of its earliest Euro- 
pean conquests and 
began the warfare of 
Cross and Crescent, 
which, renewed by 
the Saracenic Empire 
in Spain, has never 
wholly died ; because 
it covers the field of 
Venetian and Geno- 
ese achievement, and 
rolls over the founda- 
tions laid by Titus 
and those of Con- 
stantine ; because it is on the very theatre where art, 
architecture, medicine, music and laws bloomed 
when France was a waste, and Britain the home 
of howling Druids; because it relights memories 
of Darius and Alexander, as well as of Titus and 
Vespasian, and still later, of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Francis, and all the war that made Con- 
stantinople a way-station for recovering the Sepul- 
chre and true Cross. The Crimean war brought 
all this territory into fresh and unforgotten pro- 
minence. Now, when the decay of Turkey re- 
vives the slumbering ambitions of Russia and 
Austria, and fires German fancy, the abstract am- 
bition of successive centuries previous is vitalized 
and rendered rational by the desire of the Western 
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nations of Europe to make the Bosphorus a ferry 
for the railway that shall restore their commerce 
with Central and Eastern Asia, and enable them 
to grasp the great and growing business for which 
India was captured, 
the Suez Canal dug, 
our own Pacific 
Steamship line crea- 
ted, and by which 
the future of great 
nations if not of the 
world is to be seri- 
ously affected. The 
growth of Russia, 
Egypt and Germany 
has added new com- 
plications to a ques- 
tion all Western 
Statesmen _ have 
watched and feared ; 
since, disapproving 
the Ottoman rule, no 
country has felt itself 
singly capable of re- 
moving the sick man, 
and no concert of 
action could be 
gained from diver- 
sity of interests. The 
complications and 
magnitude of the 
case cannot be understood without knowing the 
antecedents of the country and races; without 
some appreciation of their present position and 
desires, and of the counter purposes that have 
delayed action. A rapid, but complete abstract of 
the former, so far as it has any bearing on this 
question, is the burden of this month ; to be suc- 
ceeded by a presentation of the latter topic in 
a later number. And we devote space to this 
purpose more readily, because, notwithstanding 
many treatises on the Eastern question, our co- 
temporaries have omitted the historical basis that 
explains and enlightens the whole. 

So far from being a recent race, the Turks are 
one of the oldest. Herodotus describes them as 
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Asiatics, and says they had entered Europe in 
his time. Some authors say they were living in 
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Southern Russia when Troy itself was built ; and 
they unquestionably gave birth to many Persian, 
Egyptian, Chinese and Syrian dynasties. The 
Osmanlis come from a Khorasan tribe that were 
driven into Armenia by Genghis Khan about a.D. 
1225-35. The son of the first emigrant chief, 
received a rich territory on condition of assisting 
the Seljuks against the Mongols, and during that 
century was given the Byzantine frontier on con- 
dition that he defended it. The son of this chief 
founded the Turkish Empire about a.D. 1300. 
His name was Osman, and he created the Turkish 
Osmanli power. To him were given fresh reve- 
lations of the future greatness of his race, and 
he created the self-sacrificing enthusiasm that is 
retained. He assailed the Greeks and the Mongols 
with the bravery of an earlier Arthur and the 
success of a true Charlemagne. Having driven 
both Seljuks and Greeks from Asia Minor, Osman 
crossed the Bosphorus in 1321, but little more than | 
half a century after the first Seljukian attempt. 
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MAIN APARTMENT OF THE PuBLic LIBRARY OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


zaries, and they captured all the strongholds of 
the effeminate Greek emperors. Turkish institu- 
tions, before loose and 
vague, gained substance 
with this act. With 
these troops, Urkhan 
took part in all the 
wars of his time and 
country, and gained in- 
fluence and divided the 
whole area he ruled into 
pashalics. His son, 
Amurath, captured Ad- 
rianople while carrying 
out Urkhan’s designs. 
The act awakened Papal 
fear, and a league was 
formed by Hungary, 
Bosnia, Wallachia and 
Servia; against Turkey. 
The defeat of this 
league in 1363 was fol- 
lowed by the capture of 
much additional terri- 
tory, including Macedo- 
nia and Epirus. Murad 
captured Karamania; 
defeated the Servian allies again, and strengthened 
the feudal system. His son, Bayazid, 1389-1403, 
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His son, Urkhan, attained complete indepen- 
dence and created a standing army before there 
was one at the West. This was the famous Jani- 


AHMED’s MosquE—Brirp’s Eve VIEW. 
first assumed the title of Sultan. He continued 
to conquer; besieged Constantinople, repulsed 
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French and Hungarian attacks, entered Hungary, 
over-ran Greece, and would have achieved more 
than may be deemed probable now, but for the 
revolt of his lieutenant, Timur, by whom he was 
himself made a captive. 

A period of anarchy followed. The sons of 





doubtable Scanderbeg. Mohammed II. captured 
Constantinople from the last descendants of the 
Greek Empire in 1453, and made it the capital of 
the Turkish Empire. His reign was redoubtable. 
He conquered Servia, the Peloponnesus, Tre- 
bizond, the Crimea, Epirus and Herzegovina; 
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MOosQuE OF SULTAN AHMED, CONSTANTINUPLE. 


Osman contended for power, and finally Musa 
was defeated by Mohammed I. in 1413, and the 
united empire was ruled by him until 1421, and 
the Asiatic provinces were conquered. Though 
checked by the Venetians and Germans, he left a 
larger empire than he had received. The Doge 
aided his successor, Murad, in obtaining power, 
and he conquered Thessalonica, fought Servia and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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attacked Germany, Hungary and Wallachia, and 
increased his strength by the influx of many 
Asiatic Turks. He also established schools. Bay- 
azid II., 1481-1512, had many foreign wars, and 
one civil. His successor, Selim, enjoyed one 
of the most successful and distinguished reigns, 
and won victories in Persia, Armenia, Syria and 
Egypt. Solyman the Great, 1520-1566, took 


Hungary, and defeated all his foes but the re- | Belgrade, Rhodes, Wallachia, Bagdad, Hungary, 
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besieged Vienna, and attacked Venice. Placing 
a fine navy in the Mediterranean, he swept its 
coasts to Gibraltar, while other fleets were as suc- 
cessful in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. He en- 


couraged the arts and sciences; patronized poetry 
and instituted new’ laws; enacting Justinian, 
Augustus and Arthur in one. But he added 
Heliogabalus to the number ; and notwithstanding 
many great virtues, the spread of luxury, the 
power of the Divan, and military desire to plunder 





rather than to conquer, compels the decline of 
the Empire to date from him. 

The weakening was not speedily apparent. His 
successor, Selim II., captured Yemen, Tunis, and 
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Cyprus; and Selim II., 1566-74, gained victories 
in Persia, the Caucasus and elsewhere, and ruled 
a greater empire than Justinian; Murad IIL, 
following, carried his arms into Austria and 
Hungary; and Ahmed I., whose reign reached to 
1617, fought but lost in Persia and in Hungary 
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and made European treaties that, in the light of | 1640, lost Bagdad and saw Constantinople 
later events, were a virtual confession of waning | threatened for the first time by a Cossack fleet, 











INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. SOPHIA (NOW A Mosque). 
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power. Mustafa I. was deposed within a year. | but recaptured Bagdad by storm in 1638, massa- 
Osman II. was put to death, the first “a of the | cring sixty thousand beings, and over-ran all 
kind, after a war with Poland. Murad IV., 1623-| Asia Minor. Ibrahim I., whose reign reached 
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down to 1648, captured Candia and gained 
control of the Sea of Azof, but was himself killed 
during a revolt for alleged effeminacy and worth- 
lessness. Mohammed IV. lost on all sides; lost 
in naval encounters with the Venetians; lost by 
mutinies in Candia and by the Janizaries’ ravaging 
Constantinople; lost Transv'vania and part of 


A MoHAMMEDAN ToMB, 


Hungary to the Emperor, but re-conquered Can- 
dia and made some gains in Poland before his 
repulse by John Sobieski in 1675. He first en- 
camped before Vienna. Repulsed there, he lost 
Hungary, Greece, Belgrade, Chios and many fair 
acquisitions of former valor—leaving the empire 
to Mustafa II. This Sultan’s reign, lasting until 
1703, was an unbroken series of losses, and he 
was deposed for his misfortunes; his brother, 
Ahmed III., succeeding, and ruling from 1703 to 
1730. Ahmed corresponded with Charles VILI., 
of Sweden, desiring his aid to repulse Russian 
aggression and break Venetian power. ‘He con- 
quered a portion of Persia, but lost heavily in 
wars with Greece, Venice and Austria. Mahmoud 
I., 1730-1754, conquered Persia, over-ran the 
Caucasus, and met Russia and Austria in battle at 
the same time—1737. He gained in the Austrian, 
lost in the Russian, campaign; and he had con- 
flicts with Persia and Egypt that weakened the 
Ottoman power. Osman III., 1754-1778, would 
have led an inactive reign, but was forced to 
fight with, and was defeated by, Russia, and barely 
escaped being entangled in Austrian plots. Dur- 
ing several short reigns succeeding, a Russian fleet 
entered the Mediterranean by the North Sea and 
Bay of Biscay and assisted the Greek efforts for 





independence. The Ottoman power was checked 
everywhere. Ahmed IV., who reigned to 1789, 
yielded much territory to Russia, and fell under a 
quasi-dependence to the Czar. Selim III. reigned 
until 1807. He continued the war with Austria 
and Russia to an unsatisfactory peace in 1791; 
fought with France, Egypt, Syria and other coun- 
tries, and made greatly needed administrative 
reforms in the government, mode of taxation and 
army regulations. These were, however, accepted 
as signs of weakness and caused numerous insur- 
rections. When another war occurred with Rus- 
sia, Great Britain unwisely aided the Czar, and 
Selim was deposed. Mustafa IV. reigned just 
long enough to repeal his predecessor’s reforms 
before they had accomplished any good ; saw the 
defeat of his navy by Russia and was deposed. 


| Mahmoud II., 1808-1840, fought Russia, but had 


peace with England. He was finally forced to 
make a costly peace with the former, owing to 
insurrections by Egypt and Servia, both of which 
asserted their independence. Greece was finally 
lost during his reign by the battle of Navarino, in 
which Western Europe took no part. In order to 
avoid final and complete dismemberment of the 
empire, Mahmoud destroyed the Janizaries, who 
had been alternately the stoutest friends and worst 
foes of every Sultan. He retained Servia, but 
lost Moldavia and Wallachia, and would have been 
defeated by Egypt but for Russian intervention in 
1831. Four years later he conquered Tripoli in 
Africa, and at his death, in 1839, the great powers, 
convinced of the critical condition of the Porte, 
guaranteed the integrity of the empire. Abdul- 
Mejid, whose reign began in 1840, was largely 
under British advice on account of British aid and 
fear of both Russia and Austria. Actuated by the 
wise counsels given, he sought to revive the reforms 
Selim III. had inaugurated, and issued the famous 
hatti-sherif that gave more freedom and immunity 
from violence and security to property of natives 
and foreigners than had ever been enjoyed. 

Aided by these reforms and this powerful coun- 
tenance, Turkey began to revive and improve. 
But the Czar, discontented with this improvement 
of an empire Russia had always coveted because 
it controlled entrance from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, declared war in 1853 under pre- 
tence of protecting the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. England, France and Sardinia aided the 
Porte in the now famous Crimean war, by which 
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the Russian attempt was checked. The defeat of 
Russia, while it exempted. Turkey from foreign 
danger, by its costs and the necessary introduction 
of Western manners and influences, aroused Mos- 
lem bigotry and weakened the faith of the people 
in the Sultan’s capacity, so that until the acces- 
sion of Abdul-Aziz, in 1861, all of the empire was 
torn by official peculation and tyranny, the repres- 
sion of industry, and increasing taxation. At the 
same time Western greed entered through the aid 
of favorites, and piled up debts of terrific size for 
objects as worthless as they were imprudent. 

Abdul-Aziz commenced his reign with great re- 
forms, and the intention of greater. A secluded 
life had illy prepared him to succeed his practical 
brother, and his Western travels alienated the old 
Moslem sentiment. He thwarted the progress of 
his people, and at his death left to his nephew and 
heir, Murad, a government without money, with- 
out faith, without courage, and a people almost 
willing to accept any ruler to escape the misrule 
they had long experienced. 

Such, rapidly outlined, and without reference to 
the always important effects of political, educa- 
tional, religious and commercial changes in conti- 
guous States, and without reference to the indi- 
rect influence of the Shiite and Sunnite contro- 
versy, has been the course of Turkish history for 
seven centuries. It must not be overlooked that 
this career was influenced by the wonderful 
Arab Empire created in Spain by Tarik and 
Musa in 711, and maintained there four centuries, 
with a higher civilization and more brilliant 
record than the Ottoman ever knew; nor that it 
was affected by the spread and the decline of 
the Moslem creed in Northern and Central 
Africa, and throughout Asia. But this was its 
objective achievement in Turkey. It impover- 
ished many for the greed of a few. It repressed 
culture, the arts and sciences, that had been 
grandly developed in Persia, and were carried to a 
noble estate in Arabia and to the noblest in Spain. 
It cast a blight upon commerce, so soon as the 
Knights Templar made Malta a point of danger 
for every hostile fleet, and after the success that 
gained the Red Sea and Indian Ocean interfered 
with the Hindoo faith by which commerce and 
trade were sustained there. Fatalism struck its 
deadly paralysis upon ambition, and sensualism 
corroded energy. The Turks who gained power 
by their early bravery and bigotry, prepared its 





loss by their sensualism, ignorance and inactivity, 
when all Europe was growing in intelligence and 
in that power which is its fruit. 

Physically the race were originally small and 
nervous, but strong, well developed and capable 
of great outbursts and great endurance. This 
power continued so long as war was their chief 
and necessary occupation. When victory gained 
peace and security, sensualism increased and was 
cultivated as assiduously as under Commodus or 
any Pharaoh. The constant introduction of se- 
lected beauties from Circassia and Georgia, and 
the incorporation of the finest women from 


A MINARET. 


neighboring countries, partly tended to stay a 
deterioration the effeminate habits and sensualism 
of the men promoted. The majority of the people 
were also bridled from excess by the need of 
labor; and therefore the deterioration shown 
among the aristocracy and in the cities was far 
less rapid in the country. Accessions of vigor 
were also made by the full adoption of all con- 
verted from foreign faiths, as many have been. 
Intellectually, the Turk was always inferior to the 
Moor. The fruit of Persian genius has been the 
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supply of Turkish literature. History and poetry 
have a few names of local, but none of general 
reputation ; and it is scarcely exaggerating to say 
that every other department of learning, excepting 
only a trifle in jurisprudence, has had no recogni- 
tion. The Turk accepted and accepts the short 
formula of the Arabic conqueror of Alexandria, 
who, surveying the great library accumulated by 
centuries of labor, ordered its destruction with 





107 feet in diameter and 180 feet high to the 
cupola. The gallery is supported by columns of 
green jasper, brought from the temple of Ephesian 
Diana, and the bronze portals are exquisitely 
wrought. When a general renovation occurred a 
few years since, emblems of the Cross and various 
Christian designs were found under the paint that 
had concealed them since the Turkish capture. 
The church is one of the oldest and most mem- 


MosquE AND TOMB OF SULTAN MOHAMMED. 


the remark that what was contained in the Koran 
was needless—what was excluded from it was 
damnable. 

The architecture of the Turk wants the originality 
of that of the Moor. The former found the great 
edifices of a long-established civilization at hand, 
changed and occupied them. The famous Church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople is a striking illus- 
tration of this. It was originally built by the Em- 
peror Constantine, A.D. 325, rebuilt in 532-38, by 
Justinian, changed into a Mosque by Mohammed 
in 1453, and renovated by an Italian architect in 
1847. It is of brick, lined with marble; cruciform 





orable extant, and is highly prized by the Greek 
communion for its close connection with their 
faith during the Byzantine Empire. The Mosque 
of the Sultan Ahmed is distinguished for having 
six minarets. There are two aqueducts, each of 
which is ten miles long; and they were built by 
the Emperors Hadrian and Constantine. As the 
city was constructed on uneven and hilly land, 
many of the streets are laid with flights of stone 
stairs and cannot be used by carriages, that have 
been recently introduced to a limited extent. The 
houses are all built for security rather than show. 
Those of the better class are of stone or brick; 


on the ground and 350 by 236 feet, with a dome | the residue of wood and clay. The former are 
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securely guarded against invasion on the ground- 
floor. The harem is detached from but connected 
with the main building; the offices and servants’ 


AT DINNER, 


quarters being on the ground contiguous to the 
stables. At night, each establishment is securely 
fastened and the streets are depopulated save by 
those who have nothing to lose, by ferocious dogs, 
and occasionally by parties with a military escort. 
Foreigners reside out of the city limits, either 
below the city or across the water, reaching their 
homes by caiques that animate the. Golden Horn 
in all directions. ‘The merchant shipping lies be- 
low the city proper; the Turkish navy in summer 
is anchored off the sea front, and in winter har- 
bored above at Galata. The foreign population 
reside chiefly at Pera, Galata and Scutari. The 
general aspect was little changed from the time 
when the Turks dispossessed Constantine XIII. by 
storm in 1453, to the Crimean war. Since then 
new houses have been erected, and the last em- 
perors have squandered untold millions on palaces, 
none of which, however, excel the Serai Huma- 
yun, two miles ‘in circumference and walled, that 
contains the mint, treasury, arsenal, government 
Offices, mosques, dwellings and gardens. The 
place is not, however, equal to Western palaces. 
Turkish ships are small and insecure. Recently 
the Sultan purchased five iron-clads in England 
Voit. VII.—27 





for the navy, and has an effective fleet, without 
men or officers competent to serve them. The 
standing army is small in peace and recruited by 
a system of conscription in times of war. When 
the war is waged against any non-Moslem nation 
it is styled religious. Then, especially in cases of 
emergency, the green flag of Mohammed, still in 
the Sultan’s keeping as Padisha of the faith, is 
unfurled, and the Ulemas, or doctors of religious 
law, having sanctioned the campaign, all ranks in 
every province are rapidly recruited for service. 
Most of them are undisciplined, ~mounted and 
armed at their own cost, and iby! controlled. 
They are generally termed Bashi-Bazouks and like 
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the Spahi and Turcoman adopted from Algeria by 
France, are of little use against disciplined regi- 
ments, while they ravage the country they enter 
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like locusts, and perpetrate every enormity upon 
the conquered. When campaigning without spe- 
cial incentive, they are disobedient to discipline 
and a terror to their officers; when summoned for 
Islam, they are extreme in their fanaticism, and 
unless cut down during careless exposures, fight 
as furiously and successfully as those who first 
followed the Prophet and his successors, Latterly 
European discipline has been introduced, and has 
destroyed much of the e/an which made the early 
Turk a terror to Vienna and Rome and Athens. 
The dress of the people has suffered no such 
changes as have occurred in the West. That of 
both men and women is loose in the house, and 
of silk and linen when these can be afforded. The 
fez or red cap worn by the men in place of a hat 
holds its own on religious grounds; otherwise the 
attire of the better classes has copied that of Frank- 
ish civilization more closely every year. The wo- 
men formerly secluded themselves from observa- 
tion when out of doors by veils. The veil is still 
worn by rigid believers, but is falling into disuse 
in the cities, where foreigners have been frequently 
introduced to Turkish households since the Rus- 
Household service is chiefly done by 
African slaves, received through Egypt, and they 
furnish the music and do the dancing for the 
amusement of the harem. The harems are still 
supported according to the means of their owners. 
They rarely contain many women, aad a plurality 
of wives is far less common than is supposed. The 
Turkish women are good wives and mothers; the 
better class intelligent and more ready for progress 
than the men. Some of them, like the late Sultaness 
Valide, have shown eminent administrative capa- 
city. The middle and lower orders want nothing 
but education to become skilled in many employ- 
ments. The music of the country has a small scope 
andisvery inferior. There was originally much taste 
in construction of all kinds. The science of met- 
allurgy was well understood practically, and wea- 
pons rivaling those of Damascus were made. Now 
the Turk is provided from Birmingham and Shef- 
field and Berlin and the United States. Agricul- 
ture and pasturage are the principal employments. 
The fertility of the soil, abundant water, a genial 
climate and ready sale of all superabundance, ena- 
ble their industries to be developed to any limit, 
particularly along the Danube. But the listless- 
ness of the race and a growing idea that Ottoman 
tenure in Europe is drawing to its close have pre- 


sian war, 





vented the industry that bad laws and bad admin- 
istration, a bad financial system and the transfer 
of trade to Greek and foreign hands, were tending 
to destroy. Recently a series of famines have 
coéperated and caused great distress. 

@ general summary of the situation will leave 
the Turk, simply as a man, comparable with the 
men of any other race in bravery, faith, friendship, 
zeal and various capacities ; occupying a country 
as renowned for its various products, happy climate 
and commercial situation as for its memorable re- 
cord. But the race have lost some of the virtues 
and capacities of those who overthrew the Byzan- 
tine Empire and have acquired more injury than 
benefit from European intercourse. They are no 
longer Asiatics, and they are not Europeans. The 
religious belief and romance that satisfied their in- 
tellect once have decayed, and mathematics, phi- 
losophy, agriculture and commerce have not taken 
their place. Military puissance has dwindled 
while the prowess of neighboring and hostile lands 
hasincreased. The domestic life has not been ele- 
vated ; and women, who should be companions, 
friends and equals, are as a class illiterate, inferior 
and despised. Obedience to the Sultan as the vice- 
regent of Mohammed and his representative has 
been weakened by the incompetence and sensual- 
ism of successive rulers, and outrages almost pass- 


| ing belief inflicted by his representatives in every 


eyalet. Education is totally neglected, excepting 
at the Mosques, where it is slight. The arts and 
sciences have no hold. Treasure is drained out by 
a vicious system of commerce. Foreign ambition 
has controlled the administration in favor of Rus- 
sia, of Austria, of France, of England—according 
to the ability of Ignatieff, Stratford de Northcote, 
and other representatives. Now Russia seizes an 
opportunity she deems favorable, when Turkey is 
without money and without credit, and stirring the 
local feeling of Servia, Montenegro, Herzegovina 
and the Principalities, seeks by their action to gain 
a step toward her capture of Constantinople, that 
was begun when she violated the treaty of Paris and 
placed her fleet on the Black Sea. Whether Turkey 
can or cannot resist, events will prove. It is to be 
seen what alliance England can form, and whether 
the Czar has Germany and Austria secured in favor 
of his designs. Every new day the telegraphic de- 
spatches show new complications in the struggle, 
and render it more than ever impossible to guess 
what phases the future will assume. 
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Wirth Nores sy Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 2, 1783. | 


The Honorable the Congress have been pleased 
to pass the following resolve: 

‘* By the United States in Congress assembled: 
On motion, Resolved, That the Commander-in- 
Chief be instructed to grant furloughs to the non- | 
commissioned officers and soldiers in the service | 
of the United States enlisted to serve during the 
war, who shall be discharged as soon as the defini- 
tive treaty of ‘peace is concluded, together with a 
proportionable number of commissioned officers 
of the different grades, and that the Secretary at 
War and Commander-in-Chief take the proper 
measures for conducting those troops to their re- 
spective homes, in such a manner as may be most 
convenient to themselves and the States through 
which they may pass, and that the men thus fur- 
loughed be allowed to take their arms with 

them.’” 

In consequence of the preceding Resolution, 
Colonels and Commandants of Corps will imme- 
diately make return of the number of men who will 
be entitled to furloughs, to the commanding officers 
of the several State Lines, who will make report 
thereof to headquarters. At the same time returns 
are to be made of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates who will not be included in the 
above description. These returns must be made to 
comport with the muster-rolls, with which they 
will be compared at the Inspection Office. 

A sufficient number of officers of the several 
grades to command the troops who will re- 
main in the field, must continue with them. | 
They are requested to make this a matter of | 
agreement among themselves; the commanding | 





1 This was in accordance with the earnest recagmmenda- 
tion of Washington in his letter to the President of Congress 
on the 18th of April. It was a judicious method for disband- 
ing the army gradually, without entirely loosing the hold of 
the Congress upon the soldiers before the definitive treaty of 
peace should be ratified by both governments. As that was 
done not long afterwards, these furloughs amounted to abso- 
lute and final discharges. From this time until the closing 
entry in the Orderly Books we have been making extracts 
from are chiefly filled wit matters pertaining to the disband- 
ing of the army. 





officers of Lines will superintend and endeavor 
to accommodate the business to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

The paymasters of regiments, and such other 
officers in each as may be appointed to act asa 
regimental agent for the occasion, will also remain 
with the army, to aid in the settlement of ac- 
counts. The paymaster and agent having attended 
the completion of the business will distribute the 
result of the settlement agreeably to the instruc- 
tions they may receive from the officers of the 


| corps. 


The Quartermaster-General will have a suffi- 
cient number of printed furloughs provided as 
soon as may be. 

The Commander-in-Chief wishes to give every 
facility in his power towards carrying the pro- 
posed measure into effect with as great conve- 
nience and satisfaction to the troops as possible ; 
for this purpose the contractors are directed to lay 
up adequate supplies of provision at the several 
posts and places on the route where it will be 
necessary. 

Generals and commanding officers of lines will 
be pleased to make the interior arrangements for 
marching the troops of their respective States to 
their homes ; they will receive further instructions 
on the subject. 

The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to granta .« 
full and free pardon to all non-commissioned 
officers and privates now in confinement, and they 
are to be liberated accordingly. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 5, 1783. 


The paymasters or agents of regiments, as soon 
as they have finished the accounts of their own 
corps, are requested to attach themselves to the 
Paymaster-General, if they can make it conve- 
nient, and to assist in completing the general set- 
tlement as soon as possible. The Commander-in- 
Chief repeats his wish that the greatest despatch 
may be used in effecting this business. 

The surgeons of the different corps who are 
furloughed, before they march, will return their 
medicine-chests, and what instruments they have 
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belonging to the United States, into the apothe- 
cary’s store at New Windsor.’ 

All non-commissioned officers and soldiers who 
have money due to them for services in the Quar- 
termaster-General’s department will lodge the cer- 
tificates therefor, with orders for payment thereon, 
in the hands of their paymasters, who will settle 
for the same. The paymasters are requested to 
receive them. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 6, 1783. 

The commanding officers of State Lines will be 
pleased to see that all detachments of men going 
on furlough in consequence of the orders of the 
2d instant are properly officered—it will then be 
at the option of the remainder (except those who 
may be attached to the corps of three years’ men) 
to remain with the army or not, as may be most 
convenient. All non-commissioned officers and 
privates enlisted for the war who may not wish to 
avail themselves of the furloughs directed to be 
granted by the resolution of Congress of the 26th 
of May will report themselves to the commanding 
officers of their corps by 12 o’clock to-morrow, 
that an equal number of men engaged for three 
years may have the indulgence in the room. 

The men enlisted for the war who remain with 
the army under this order are to continue to do 
the duty of soldiers until the ratification of the 
definitive treaty of peace. 

One sub., three sergeants, three corporals, two 
drums and fifes, and thirty privates, to relieve the 
Commander-in-Chief’s guard,? and to parade at 
the new building to-morrow morning at 12 o’clock. 
They will be taken from the three years’ men in 
the Massachusetts Line, in the following propor- 
tion: 


1 A small village on the west bank of the Hudson, a short 
distance below Newburgh, where a part of the army was 
encamped. There Washington had his headquarters at dif- 
ferent times during the war, and many of his letters were 
dated at that place. 

2 Washington’s Life Guard was organized at the beginning 
of the war, and continued to the end. It consisted of a 
major’s command, and was composed of men picked from 
the several regiments. William Colfax, of New Jersey, 
grandfather of ex-Vice-President Colfax, was for a long 
time the commander of the Guard. The last survivor of 
that corps was Uzal Knapp, of Orange County, New York, 
who died in 1856, at the age of ninety-six years. His re- 
mains were buried at the foot of the flag-staff at Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters at Newburgh, and over them is an ele- 
gant mausoleum of brown freestone, from a design by Mr. 
H. K. Brown, the eminent sculptor. 





Sub. Sergt. Corp. 
First Brigade, I I I 
Second Brigade, I I 
Third Brigade, I I 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 8, 1783. 


Sergeant Bissell, of the Second Connecticut 
Regiment, having performed some important ser- 
vices within the immediate knowledge of the 
Commander-in-Chief, in which the fidelity, perse- 
verance, and good sense of the said Sergeant 
Bissell were conspicuously manifested ; it is there- 
fore ordered that he be honored with the Badge 
of Merit.* He will call at Headquarters on Tues- 
day next, for the zmsignia and certificate to which 
he is hereby entitled. 

A board of officers will assemble at the public 
building on Tuesday next, at 10 o’clock a.M., to 
decide upon such pretensions to the badge of 
merit as shall be exhibited to them. 

Major-General Knox and Bfigadier-General Put- 
nam, with the director of military hospitals, and 
chief physician to the army, will constitute a 
board on Tuesday next, at West Point, for a par- 
ticular inspection of invalids, to inquire into the 
circumstances of every individual with respect to 
the time and reason of his transference, the cause 
and degree of the inability under which he now 
labors. 

The Board will be pleased to report the state 
of facts, with their opinion thereon, that each 
may be considered as his case shall be thought 
deserving. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 9, 1783. 


In consequence of the orders of yesterday, the 
board whereof Brigadier-General Greaton is Presi- 
dent will assemble at the new building to-morrow 
at 10 o'clock, to decide on the claims of the 
candidates for the Badge of Merit. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE Io, 1783. 


To-morrow morning a vessel will be ready at 
Newburgh, to take on board the baggage of the 
officers of the Massachusetts Line who live eastward 
of the County of Worcester. They are desired y 
to send returns of their names, ranks and quantities 
of baggage to the Quartermaster-General by six 
o’clock this evening. 


5 The badge of military merit has been described in these 
notes, 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 11, 1783. 

The levees will be discontinued after this day ; 
and the orders will be received and issued in the 
same manner as was formerly practiced. 

As soon as the men engaged for the war shall 
be furloughed, and the troops that remain properly 
formed into regiments and corps, Major-General 
Heath will be pleased to report a state of the 
formation of the troops in the cantonment, in 
which will be comprehended the name and relative 
rank of the officers, regimentally digested. Major- 
General Knox will please tg do the same with 
respect to the troops under his command. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 14, 1783. 

Such officers as are not attached to any par- 
ticular corps, who may choose to remain in camp, 
in consequence of the orders of the 6th instant, 
will be pleased to report their names, rank and 
the regiment to which they lately belonged, to 
the Adjutant-General by the 17th instant. 

The arrangement of the different corps being 
fixed, all officers not comprehended therein, whose 
baggage remains to be transported, are to report 
their names, ranks, quantities of baggage, and the 
States, counties and towns to which they are 
destined, to the Quartermaster-General by to- 
morrow evening. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 15, 1783. 

As soon as the furloughing of the officers and 
men who retire from the field in consequence of 
the resolution of Congress published in the orders 
of the 2d instant is completed and the incorpora- 
tion of those who continue in service has taken 
place (in order to prevent irregularity and con- 
fusion), the furloughed officers, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers are to be discontinued on the 
returns and muster-rolls by which they were last 
mustered. 

Regimental returns are to be made to the 
orderly office as soon as the incorporation has 
taken place. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 20, 1783. 

The troops of this cantonment will march on 
Monday morning, 5 o’clock, by the left. The 
senior Brigadier in the Massachusetts Line will 
conduct the column over Butler Hill to West 
Point. The baggage, with a proper escort, to go 
by water. Application for the means of convey- 





ance must previously be made to the Quarter- 
master-General. These corps, with the troops 
already at West Point, will compose the garrisons 
of that post and its dependencies. Major-General 
Knox will be pleased to expedite in the best 
manner he is able, the building of an arsenal 
and magazines, agreeably to the instructions he 
hath received from the Secretary at War.' 

As soon as the troops are collected at West 
Point an accurate inspection is to take place, in 
consequence of which all non-commissioned officers 
and privates who are incapable of service (except 
in the corps of invalids) are to be discharged, and 
the names of all the men whose time of service 
will expire within one month are also to be 
reported to Headquarters. 

The Light Infantry of the Massachusetts brigades, 
the light company of the Connecticut regiment, 
and one company of the New Hampshire battalion 
will form a corps, to be posted in the County of 
Westchester until further orders, and will be 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hull? and 
Major Sumner. This corps will march on the 


22d inst., to relieve the detachment of the late 


1 General Knox was left in command of the remnant of 
the Continental army after the disbandment of the “ men for 
the war” by furloughs. He relieved General Heath on the 
2oth of August, 1783; and he led the troops when they en- 
tered the City of New York on the 25th of November, the 
same year, when the British troops evacuated that city. Gen- 
eral Knox remained in command of the garrison at West 
Point until January, 1785, when he was succeeded by Major 
Fleming, of the artillery. 

2 William Hull, a native of Derby, Connecticut, who was 
born there on the 24th of June, 1753. He became a practi- 
tioner of law in 1775, but almost immediately entered the 
army as captain, and participated in the siege of Boston. He 
became one of the most active officers in the Continental 
army, serving gallantly and faithfully to the end of the war. 
He was promoted to major after gallant service at Princeton ; 
served under Baron de Steuben, as interpreter, and was 
colonel at the surrender of Cornwallis. He practiced law in 
Newton, Massachusetts, after the war, and was a leading 
man in that State. In “ Shay’s Rebellion” he commanded 
one wing of Lincoln’s troops sent to suppress it. In 1795 he 
was sent to treat with the Indians in Upper Canada; soon 
afterwards became a Judge of the Common Pleas; also 
United States Senator, and, from 1805 to 1814, was Gover- 
nor of Michigan. In August, 1812, he was compelled to 
surrender the Territory and his army there to the British. 
For this act he was unjustly tried for cowardice, and con- 
demned to be shot ; but was pardoned by the President. He 
suffered long from false charges, but his name and fame 
have since been vindicated. Brigadier-General Hull died at 
Newton on the 29th of November, 1825. 
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8th Massachusetts Regiment, now at Mile Square. 
The commanding officer will receive the instruc- 
tions already given to the officer commanding in 
that district, for the government of his conduct. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JUNE 21, 1783. 

When the army marches from this cantonment, 
a detachment is to remain to do the ordinary 
duties at Newburgh, etc. They will be relieved 
every nine days—for this duty the four Hampshire 
Companies will commence to-morrow. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SUNDAY, JUNE 22, 
1783. 

When the troops move off the ground, a surgeon 

or mate will remain with the sick of each regi- 

ment for a day or two, until the huts can be 


made ready to receive them. A sufficient number | 


1 This is the last order contained in the Books before me, 
from which such copious extracts have been taken. It is | 
well known that Washington remained in command of the 


army until after the British evacuated the City of New York, 
and did not surrender his commission to Congress until late 





| 


of orderly men to take care of the sick must also 
remain with them. ' 


in December. In June, 1783, he sent a long circular letter 
to each of the State Governors, setting forth in detail his 
views respecting the future public policy of the United 
States, and bidding them farewell, as public characters. One 


| of these letters (the original manuscript) is now before me, 
| bearing the date of June 12. 


It occupies eighteen pages of 


| large foolscap paper. It is written ina plain, neat hand, and 


is signed only by Washington. To these letters Washington 


| received replies from the governors and legislatures, in the 


form of epistles and resolutions, all of them highly laudatory 
of his great services. 
Soon after the above order was issued, Washington made 


| a tour northward, in the State of New York. The furloughed 


troops had then gone home. On his return he was sum- 
moned to meet the Congress, which had adjourned from 


| Philadelphia to Princeton, where he assisted that body in 


making arrangements for the future. In October, after the 
definitive treaty of peace was ratified, the Congress issued a 
proclamation discharging all soldiers who had enlisted “ for 
the war.” The entire autumn was occupied in preparations 
for the final departure of the British troops from our shores, 
and in closing up the military services of the Continental 
army. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVY. 


By Luke B. STEPHENS. 


THE reorganization of the Navy means, in | 
reality, the reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment; and with that question alone we propose 
to deal in the present paper. It has been said that 
the plan on which our Navy Department is now 
organized was taken from that of the French, so 
that to a proper understanding of our subject it is 
necessary, in the first place, to examine the com- 
position of the French Navy Department. 

The Minister of Marine in France is generally 
selected from the list of admirals. Next to the 
Minister come the minister’s staff, consisting, ac- 
cording to the Annuaire of 1875, of seven officers 
ranking from rear-admiral to lieutenants, and in- 
cluding a captain of marine artillery, and one of 
marine infantry. The chief of staff is a rear- 
admiral (chef d’état-major, et chef du cabinet). 
Next we have the Board of Admiralty (Conseil 
ad’ Amirauté), of which the Minister of Marine is 
president. The members of the board consist of a 





vice-admiral, who is vice-president of the board ; 


2d, a vice-admiral ; 3d, general of marine artil- 
lery; 4th, a vice-admiral; 5th, a vice-admiral ; 
6th, a rear-admiral ; 7th, a director of naval con- 
struction ; 8th, a commissary-general. In addi- 
tion to this there is a secretary and two additional 
members. Besides the board there is the secreta- 
ry’s Office (cabinet du minister), having its chef du 
cabinet, the chief of staff above mentioned, and 
divided into two bureaus, each of which has its 
chief. The second bureau, that relating especially 
to the ‘‘ movements of the fleet, and military ope- 
rations,’’ is presided over by a post-captain as 
chief. This bureau is, moreover, subdivided into 
three sections. Next we have the Navy Depart- 
ment itself, which is divided into five Directions 
(a direction corresponding to our bureau), each 
direction having one or more dureaus, and each 
bureau having one or more sections. 

Altogether, there are twenty bureaus. Among 
these directions, bureaus and sections are dis- 
tributed, with much precision, all the duties of 
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an extensive and thorough naval government. 
Besides the Navy Department proper there are 
sundry permanent Commissions, such as on Fish- 
eries, Library, etc., the Depot of Charts, Light- 
House Board, etc. The organization is indeed 
very comprehensive and complete, and well worthy 
of careful examination. While it presents a system 
the details of which are utterly impracticable on 
this side of the water, it is yet based on sound 
principles which seem with us to have been ruth- 
lessly ignored. 

In France, as in other European countries 
where the military element predominates, the 
Minister of Marine is selected from the active list 
of the Navy. But in such liberal forms of govern- 
ment as those of Great Britain and the United 
States, this practice scarcely ever obtains. We 
prefer to have the Minister of Marine selected 
from the ranks of our eminent statesmen. We 
look to him to conduct the civil administration of 
the Navy, and at the same time to be an adviser 
of the chief-magistrate on questions of policy ; 
but we are deficient in having no one to conduct 
the strictly professional part, with which the 
civilian can have but little acquaintance. 

If the French Minister of Marine is, as a rule, 
selected from the list of admirals, why, it may be 
asked, have they a board of admiralty in addi- 
tion? In answer to that question it may be 
affirmed that so far as the government of the 
Navy is concerned, the French board of admiralty 
is of but little practical use, save in the event of 
having a civilian at the head of the Navy. 

The Minister of Marine alone is responsible to 
the executive and legislative powers for his acts. 
The board of admiralty, of which he is president, 
is but an advisory body (#/ ”’a gue voix consulta- 
tive). The Minister is always at liberty to adopt 
a resolution contrary to their advice. But the 
members of the board, being dependent upon the 
Minister for their promotion, avoid as far as pos- 
sible differing from him on questions submitted for 
their consideration. If, on the contrary, a member 
is firm in adhering to an opinjon contrary to that 
of the Minister, he only gains the unenviable 
reputation of being an obstructionist (um esprit 
taquin et difficile), and is soon otherwise disposed 
of. On the other hand, the Minister avoids 
running contrary to the known opinions of the 
board, and when he submits a question it is gen- 
erally only after an unofficial assurance that the 





decision will be in accordance with his wishes. 
With this mutual understanding it is very evident 
that the action of the board is of little or no 
value. Its only important duty is to prepare the 
lists of officers from which the selections for pro- 
motions are made (Dresser, au vote secret, les 
tableaux a’ avancement, jusqgu’ au grade d@ officter- 
général). 

The French are extremely particular, and very 
properly so, in the matter of promotions, and ex- 
ercise the most careful discrimination in their 
selection for advancement; hence this duty de- 
volves upon the highest board of officers under the 
naval government. 

Aside from the Minister of Marine and the 
advisory board, the duties of the French Navy 
Department are, as already explained, distributed 
among the five directions, very much in the same 
manner as, in our own department, they are dis- 
tributed among eight bureaus, and hence, in a 
general way, our organization may be said to be 
similar to that of the French. 

It has been said and generally believed that the 
late Lieutenant Matthew F. Maury was one of the 
most active workers in procuring the abolition of 
the old Board of Navy Commissioners, and in 
establishing the present bureau system. In this 
belief it has been said that the Navy has no right 
to complain of the system, as it is the work of one 
of their own most intelligent and active officers. 

Maury was certainly a talented officer, and at the 
same time he was a thinking man of sound judg- 
ment; but no little misapprehension exists as to 
what his opinions were. Had the plan he ad- 
vocated been carried out, we should have had a 
well-organized Navy Department, and no grounds 
left for complaint on that score. In the Southern 
Literary Messenger for 1840-41, there appeared a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘Scraps from the Lucky 
Bag,’’ by Harry Bluff. These articles were written 
by Maury, and contain a complete exposition of 
his views on the reorganization of the Navy De- 
partment, 

In one of these articles we have the strongest 
possible proof that the Navy Commissioners them- 
selves were fully alive to the fact that their 
organization was defective. Maury, in speaking 
of a preceding article written by himself, says: 
***The Lucky Bag’ sought only to do what the 
Navy Commissioners themselves have done over 
and over again. They have, times almost without 
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number, represented the mal-organization of the 
Navy Board; they have pointed out to Congress 
the defects of the present system; they have 
from time to time, as the public documents and 
state papers will show, suggested many judicious 
and excellent alterations in the present plan of 
conducting the business of the Navy. But their 
recommendations, from some cause, certainly from 
no fault of theirs, have failed to be adopted.’’ 
(Page 356.) 

This shows conclusively that not Maury only, 
but the Navy Department itself was at this time 
(1841) laboring strenuously for its own reor- 
ganization. Maury’s real opinions in regard to 
the organization of the Navy Department, and to 
the office of Secretary, and the proper person to 
act as his coadjutor in all professional duties, are 
so sound and so well expressed, and are, more- 
over, so applicable to the present condition of 
affairs that we have no hesitation in quoting the 
entire passage : 

‘*The duties of the Secretary of the Navy admit 
of subdivision and improvement, no less than 
the duties of the Navy Board. The Secretary of 
the Navy is usually selected from among politicians 
who have never made naval affairs any part of 
their study, Neither is the selection made on 
account of any peculiar fitness or qualification on 
the part of the incumbent for the duties of his 
office. The Secretary of the Navy usually comes 
into office uninformed as to the condition of the 
Navy, ignorant of its wants and usages, and un- 
acquainted with the official character and standing 
of most of its officers. Accordingly he goes to 
work in the dark, and, of course, blunders and 
mismanagement ensue. 

‘«It is a postulate granted by common sense, that 
a knowledge of details is as essential to the proper 
management of the Navy as to the proper man- 
agement of every other business, whether public 
or private. Even to conduct the details of a ship, 
when everything is reduced to the compass of a 
mere shell, the captain requires the assistance of 
an officer exclusively for this purpose. The com- 
mander of a fleet finds it necessary to assign the 
details of the fleet to one officer, and the details 
of his ship to another, that he may give that atten- 
tion to the general superintendence and manage- 
ment of the whole which the general welfare re- 
quires. If, then, these officers, whose particular 
business it is to manage ships, both singly and in 





squadrons, find the assistance of others necessary 
merely for the purpose of issuing orders and giving 
directions, how much more necessary. must such 
assistance be to the Secretary, who is charged with 
the management of a whole Navy, and who comes 
into office ignorant of details ! 

‘*In remodelling the office of the Secretary of the 

Navy, it is proposed that all the details of the ser- 
vice, such as ordering officers on duty, directing 
the shipment of men, the equipment of vessels for 
sea, and the like, should. be entrusted to a sort of 
Under-Secretary,’ who shall be a Post-Captain (at 
that time the highest grade in the Navy), and that 
the attention of the Secretary himself should be di- 
rected to a general superintendence of the various 
sub-departments proposed ; that the heads of them 
shall be amenable to him, and .that he should ex- 
ercise an appellate jurisdiction over them; that he 
should direct what forces shall be employed, and 
where they shall cruise ; that he should give in- 
structions to our Commanders abroad; order 
courts-martial and revise their proceedings, and 
be responsible for the general management of the 
Navy. , 
‘*It is proposed that the style and title of Under- 
Secretary be that of Commissioner of the Navy ; 
that his department be constituted, like the rest, 
into a separate office or Bureau; and that, being 
next to the office of Secretary, the Bureau of 
Commissioner takes precedence over all the others; 
which have been named without any regard to the 
order in which they should stand.’’ (Southern 
Literary Messenger, January, 1841). 

That is to say, Maury’s idea of a properly 
organized Navy Department was to have a Secre- 
tary, chosen from civil life; a Naval officer of 
high rank to act as his assistant, or adjutant, 
instead of having a Board for that purpose, as the 
English and French have; and the duties of the 
Department outside of these two offices distributed 
among the several bureaus, the chiefs of which 
were to be subordinate to the two former. We 
believe that no better plan for a Navy Department 
could be devised ; but this plan is quite different 
from our present ‘‘ bureau system,’’ where we have 
a Secretary and eight chiefs of bureaus, all having 
original powers to issue orders equal to that of 





1« Under-Secretary. The duties of whose office shall be to 
the Navy what those of the Adjutant-General are to the 
Army.” 
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the Secretary himself, making, in effect, nine 
Secretaries of the Navy! Maury cannot, with any 
regard to truth, be charged with introducing any 
such violation of military principles, any such 
transgression of the rules of common sense ! 

The great difficulty in getting Congress to legis- 
late on naval reorganization is to be found in the 





utter impossibility of the members of the naval 


committee finding the time, amid their multi- 
farious duties, to study the subject with the care it 
requires. The proper, and probably the only, way 
of procedure is to have a commission, especially 
appointed for the purpose of making a thorough 
and exhaustive examination of the whole matter, 
and to report to Congress, in the form of a bill, 
exactly what is needed. 
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CHARLES CAMPBELL. 
From a Photograph by Anderson, of Richmond, Virginia. 


CHARLES CAMPBELL was born at ‘ Porter Hill,’’ 
Petersburg, Virginia, May 1, 1807. His father, 
John Wilson Campbell, was a native of Rock- 
bridge County, descended from that ‘‘ Scotch-Irish” 
race whose patriotism and sterling worth have so 
distinguished the ‘‘ Valley of Virginia.’’ He was 





for a series of years a prominent bookseller of 
Petersburg, and was the author of a little r2mo 
volume—‘‘ A History of Virginia, etc. Philadel- 
phia: Published by John W. Campbell & M. 
Carey, 1813.’’ His wife, the mother of Charles, 
was a great-granddaughter of Governor Alexander 
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Spotswood. She still survives at the ripe age of 
ninety-one years, and resides with her son, Alex- 
ander Spotswood Campbell, near Warrenton, 
Virginia. A long and interesting letter which 
lies before the writer, giving particulars of the 
career of her distinguished son, attests, in she 
firmness and entire legibility of its characters, the 
remarkable preservation of her faculties. 

Charles Campbell, after a preparatory course 
in the school of Peter Cooke, a native of Ireland 
and graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, entered 
in 1823 the Sophomore class of Princeton College, 
New Jersey, from whence he was graduated with 
the first honors in 1825. He was designated to 
deliver the Greek Salutatory on that occasion. 
He next attended the law-school of Chancellor 
Henry St. George Tucker at Winchester, Virginia, 
was duly licensed, and entered upon the practice 
of the profession in his native city. It is possible 
that the calling was one not congenial with his 
nature, though he appears to have acquired a 
respectable knowledge of its principles and rules 
of practice. He was from childhood of a delicate 
constitution, and whilst in attendance, in feeble’ 
health, in October, 1829, upon the sessions of 


the famed Constitutional Convention of Virginia 
of 1829-30, he was suddenly prostrated by an 
attack which rendered him an invalid for a year 
or more, and from the effects of which he never 


entirely recovered. His legal career thus inter- 
rupted, was never resumed. His health having 
somewhat improved, he was employed for a time 
as an engineer upon the Petersburg Railroad, then 
in course of construction. 

About the year 1835 he went to Alabama, 
where he was engaged for a time in teaching a 
private school. During this period, whilst on a 
visit to Tennessee, he married Miss Elvira Calla- 
way, of that State, who died within a year, leaving 
issue a son, Callaway, now residing in Murray 
County, Tennessee. Mr. Campbell married in 
1850, Miss Anna Birdsall, of New Jersey, who is 
now residing in Fredericksburg, Virginia, with 
their children, two accomplished daughters and 
ason, Charles, a youth of nineteen years. 

Mr. Campbell returned to Petersburg in 1837, 
and was employed for several years in the office 
of his father, who held the Federal appointment 
of Collector of Customs for that city. He next 
appears to have edited for some time a paper 
called Zhe Statesman. He conducted a select 





classical school from about the year 1842 to 1855, 
when he became the principal of the Anderson 
Seminary, Petersburg, which position he held 
until the inauguration of the present free-school 
system of the State. 

As a teacher Mr. Campbell was in the highest 
degree successful. Loving learning for learning’s 
sake, he was through life a devoted student. A 
capacious and discriminating mind enabled him 
firmly to retain, duly to digest, and aptly to 
adapt to the needs of a professional and literary 
life, the results of a wide range of deep culture. 
Possessing a remarkably uniform temperament and 
benevolence of disposition, loving his pupils, he 
irresistibly drew them to him in turn. In the 
affectionate confidence thus established he de- 
lighted to depart from the hackneyed and ofttimes 
irksome routine of teaching, and to introduce by 
way of relief a discussion upon some useful branch 
of learning, into which each pupil was invited to 
enter—their gentle preceptor, in turn, persuasively 
eliciting the expression of their own convictions, 
and the degree of information possessed by them 
touching the subject under review, and then ju- 
diciously directing and delighting them with 
arguments and illustrations drawn from the wealth 
of his reading and the ripeness of his experience. 

However honorable may have been the career 
of Charles Campbell as an unassuming and un- 
aspiring educator of youth, his services towards 
the elucidation of the history of Virginia even 
more entitle him to the unstinted gratitude of his 
native State, and indeed of all who delight in 
true history, wherever their abode. In that restless 
eagerness of spirit which characterizes the earnest 
student, he was ever willing to sacrifice personal 
indulgence and private interest in the sacred cause 
of truth. It is related of him that nearly every 
moment of respite from his daily toil was spent 
amidst his books, in culling chaste flowers from 
classic fields; in brightening some dull page or 
clearing some obscure point of history; and in 
gathering, gleaning, and treasuring precious facts, 
relics, and memorials. His venerable mother 
records ‘‘ that he was never idle, always teaching, 
reading or writing.’’ And his daughter states 
that he loved to write with his cherished ones 
surrounding him—their artless prattle or earnest 
discourse never discomposing him in the least. 
Being himself connected with the Carter and 
other prominent families, the representatives of 
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the proud régime which graced our colonial era, 
he loved to linger in the footsteps of his ancestors. 
Many of his vacations were spent in visiting the 
historic seats, the old grave-yards and the land- 
marks scattered along the lower James. He made 
the newspaper and periodical press the occaaional 
repository of his invaluable gleanings. 

It would be difficult at this late period to mea- 
sure accurately the extent of his benefactions in 
these fields, but the Southern Literary Messenger, 
founded by Thomas Ward White, in August, 1834, 
and continued for quite thirty years, or until June, 
1864, inclusive, was enriched with frequent con- 
tributions from his pen of antiquarian and historic 
value and interest, from the time of its commence- 
ment until its discontinuance. Mr. Campbell was 
an early member of the old Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Virginia, and the pages of its 
organ, the Virginia Historical Register, are en- 
riched with offerings from his pen. 

His works published in book form are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Bland Papers. Edited, with notes and 
an Introduction, by Charles Campbell. 2 vols., 
8vo. Press of Edmund and Julian Ruffin, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, 1840-1843. This work is too 
well known to appreciative students to demand a 
word of description or praise. 

2. Introduction to the History of the Colony 
and Ancient Dominion of Virginia. 8vo. J. W. 
Randolph, Richmond, 1847. This had previously 
appeared as a serial in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. 

3. A brief introduction to a reprint of Bever- 
ley’s History of Virginia (edition of 1722). 8vo. 
J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia, 1855. 

4. History of the Colony and Ancient Domin- 
ion of Virginia—from its first settlement to the 
peace of 1783. 8vo. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1860. This is an invaluable treasury of 
history, being the result of long years of insatiate 
gleaning. The statements advinced are all duly 
weighed, and are almost invariably accurately sus- 
tained. The style is pleasing and highly graphic, 
though not entirely uniform, which is due to the 
fact that the work as at first prepared by the 
author proved too voluminous for the prescribed 
limits of the publisher, who insisted upon a reduc- 
tion of bulk. This was attained through a hasty 
revision and condensation of portions of the manu- 
script, and at a sacrifice in a measure of the 
flowing ease and grace of the narrative. But with 





all claimed defects as to style and halting measure 
it is assuredly the most complete, reliable, and 
valuable history of our State which has yet been 
given to the public. 

5. The orderly book of General Andrew Lewis, 
from March 18th to August 28th, 1776, from the 
original manuscript, with notes and an introduc- 
tion by Charles Campbell. Small 4to. Rich- 
mond, 1860. 

6. Some material to serve for a brief memoir 
of John Daly Burk, author of a history of Vir- 
ginia. 8vo. J. Munsell, Albany, 1868. 

7. Genealogy of the Spotswood Family in Scot- 
land and Virginia. 8vo. J. Munsell, Albany, 1868. 

The family of Mr. Campbell have also in manu- 
script (prepared for publication) a diary of the 
late war, from its inception until its close, with 
the exception of the final six months, together 
with a number of articles projected for magazine 
publication, They have also the chief portion of 
the valuable historical library of Mr. Campbell, a 
series of valuable scrap-books, his extensive private 
correspondence, copies of manuscripts, autographs 
of distinguished men, and other like memorials 
of his valued and highly useful labors. 

Mr. Campbell numbered among his warm and 
appreciative friends many of the most eminent 
of American historians, antiquarians, and general 
scholars; and, besides, his well-known tastes and 
acquirements gained him an extensive correspon- 
dence with the learned and the scientific of every 
section of our country. 

For some years the health of Mr. Campbell has 
been so feeble as to debar him from physical 
exertion or literary application. His protracted 
sufferings were terminated by his death, which 
occurred July 11, 1876. His remains were in- 
terred in old Blandford Cemetery, near his native 
city, on the following day. 

The social traits of Mr. Campbell were in every 
sense charming. He possessed the rare faculty of 
drawing out others in conversation, putting them 
entirely at ease, and inspiring them with confi- 
dence in their own mental resources, whilst his 
own discourse was ripe with information, replete 
with classic phrase, and marked with many cheer- 
ful ripples of humor and quaint conceits. Mr, 
Campbell united himself with the Tabb Street 
Presbyterian Church of his native city in 1859. 
Though he had made no profession of faith pre- 
viously, his life had ever been marked with the 
perfect rectitude of the Christian. 
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OCKONISSA, QUEEN OF THE CHEROKEES, AND DE SOTO. 
By SHEELAH. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 


THE young man received the command of his 
‘fair mistress in frigid silence. With his arms 
folded and his eyes bent upon the ground, he 
listened while she spoke, then bowed deferentially 
and withdrew. The preparations for the journey 
were soon made, and the deputation having pre- 
sented themselves at court, to take leave in due 
form of the chief, received their final instructions 
from the governor and departed. 

Ockonissa had expected that Chiruco would 
seek a private occasion to say farewell to her 
before leaving, but he exhibited no such desire ; 
and she, piqued at the omission, assumed an in- 
difference she was far from feeling. In coldness, 
therefore, they parted. As the servant of her 
throne he bowed a ceremonious adieu, then calmly 
left her presence, folded his mantle around him 
and taking his place ahead of the cavalcade, led 
the way in silence. - 

Dark and bitter were the thoughts which rankled 
in Chiruco’s breast as he turned his back on his 
native Keowee and his idolized queen. That the 
latter had given herself up wholly to the influence 
of the pale-faced stranger he thought now evident, 
when she not only disregarded her mother’s wishes 
and retained the Spaniards still at her court, but 
even suffered them to intrude their obnoxious 
presence upon Higuanama’s privacy. This last, 
he thought an affront upon the dowager’s dignity 
which the most blind infatuation in favor of De 
Soto could alone induce her daughter to commit ; 
and he felt that the office imposed upon him in 
the matter was a wrong, inasmuch as it would 
place him in the light of an abettor in the eyes of 
the old lady, to whom he owed a son’s reverence 
and love. 

That he had lost entirely his place in the chief's 
heart, if he ever really possessed any there, seemed 
now apparent, and that the love and duty which 
he had resolved to devote to her as a brother and 
friend were neither appreciated or desired he was 
fain to infer. Overlooking the fact that he had 
never made a formal declaration of love, or as- 
sumed the character of a suitor for the maiden’s 
hand, he considered that as discouragement which 





was only modest reserve, and interpreted as want 
of affection what was only the proper concealment 
of a love which had never been sought. Oh, ye 
misunderstandings ! what miseries ye cause ! 

And so, believing himself to be an object of 
indifference where he reigned sole lord, and per- 
suaded that his brotherly affection was slighted 
and spurned by her who only longed to inspire a 
deeper, stronger passion, Chiruco took the fiend 
despair to his bosom. 

The deputation consisted of four officers of the 
first rank in De Soto’s train, followed by a small 
company of soldiers, all well mounted and arrayed 
in their most imposing costume. In front the 
young Indian walked; and as they marked his 
erect bearing and princely form they little sur- 
mised of the anguish that was corroding his heart. 

Through deep glens and over crystal streams, 
and beneath the thick foliage of majestic woods 
the little company journeyed until high noon, and 
then they halted for rest and refreshment. By a 
cool spring, in a shady grove, they spread their 
repast ; after which they reclined on the sward 
and enjoyed a siesta. 

Chiruco sat apart on the gnarled root of an old 
oak in a thoughtful mood, his bow and quiver 
lying by his side. At length he took up the 
latter and began to draw out the arrows, passing 
them through his hands slowly and without ap- 
parent object. Some of the young men of the 
troop gathered around him, and taking up the 
graceful little weapons, examined and admired 
them, while he continued to draw them from the 
quiver, one after another. 

And, now they were all out, and the last one 
was in his hand. A few moments he poised it in 
his fingers, then raised himself upright, lifted his 
eyes to where the god of day gleamed above the 
summer foliage, and suddenly, ere those who 
sprung to their feet in astonishment had time to 
interfere, he struck the arrow to his heart. 

The Spaniards, alarmed at being deprived of 
their guide while their mission was yet unaccom- 
plished, earnestly desired to save the young man’s 
life; but their efforts were fruitless, his unerring 
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hand had taken certain aim, he was dead, and the 
secret of the dowager’s retreat with him. Slowly 
and in subdued spirits, the troop returned to 
Keowee, bearing the body of the self-slain on a 
litter made of boughs. 

The news of Chiruco’s tragical end spread 
sorrow and amazement through the town; but 
upon none did it fall with such sickening’ horror 
as on the tender heart of Ockonissa. What was 
mystery to all was partly understood by her, and 
twinges of self-reproach were mingled with her 
grief as she wept over the stiffened form of her 
childhood’s friend. 

Attired in his richest garments, and supplied 
with his weapons, Chiruco was laid by the side of 
his parents in the sacred city of the dead. His 
obsequies were attended by the principal inhabit- 
ants of Keowee, the Spanish governor and his 
suite also taking part in the procession, and the 
adopted son of their late illustrious chief, whom 
they had expected to become a great warrior in 
their midst, was mourned by all Cofachiqui. 

Other cause of mourning, however, was soon 
experienced. 

De Soto’s motive for attending the funeral of 
Chiruco was not wholly to pay respect to the 
young favorite of the nation. He remembered to 
have heard that among the Indians of Central 
America it was customary to bury the treasures of 
the dead with their bodies, thereby making the 
graves of the rich the depositories of vast quantities 
of gold, which the European explorers had des- 
pviled to the infinite disgust of the natives. He 
wished to ascertain if the same custom prevailed 
here; and, by observing the’ funeral rites, he found 
that it was indeed so, only substituting pearls for 
the precious metal. This was a valuable discovery 
by which he hoped to be compensated for his 
disappointment respecting the fortune of the queen- 
mother. 

He lost no time in putting the nefarious scheme 
into execution ; and, upon the first occasion when 
a great hunt called the seniors of the tribe to the 
forest, he ordered half a dozen of his officers to 
take a company of men to the cemetery and col- 
lect all the pearls they could find. 

The sacrilegious act was soon discovered, and 
the indignation of the people knew no bounds. 
All feelings of an amicable nature towards the pale 
strangers were now at an end ; and the desecrators 
of the tombs of their kindred were only looked 





upon with abhorrence. Hospitality, however, 
forbade their taking vengeance for the foul deed 
as long as the perpetrators remained their guests ; 
but they withdrew from them all marks of respect, 
and showed that their welcome was ended. 

De Soto appeared at court with his usual ease, 
but the chief was cold and reticent. Heartbroken 
by the self-sacrifice of her devoted lover, Spain 
and the Spanish treaty became odious to her; but 
now, outraged in her very finest feelings by insult 
to the bones of her ancestors, she loathed the 
presence of the polished ingrate. 

Unawed by offended majesty, De Soto essayed 
to address the chief, as formerly, with artful pro- 
fessions of regard, upon which she remarked in 
accents severe for her gentle tongue : 

‘* Surely the white chief has been long enough 
amongst us to have acquired sufficient knowledge 
of our manner of speaking to enable him to dis- 
pense with that verbose phraseology of which our 
ears are weary.”’ 

This hint at the length of time the Spaniards 
had been in Cofachiqui had a secondary meaning. 
They had indeed been long enough there to reveal 
their true character, and the real object of their 
visit; the guise of friendship needed, therefore, 
no longer to be worn, the language of kindness 
and esteem no longer used ; they stood unmasked 
in all their hypocrisy and baseness. 

The shrewd diplomat saw this; but, as his 
mission was accomplished in Cofachiqui, and it 
was time he should be extending his researches 
farther through the country, the discovery was not 
of so much consequence, so with perfect self- 
complacency he prepared for departure. 

But not only in Keowee, where the unholy 
plunder had been committed, was the base act 
known, and the pale-faced marauder rendered 
obnoxious; the intelligence had, doubtless, spread 
all through the province, and, as they journeyed, 
they would be refused needful provisions and sub- 
jected to every other inconvenience which venge- 
ful hatred could devise. This difficulty must, 
therefore, be met, and the stratagem to which the 
wily Spaniard resorted was worthy of his fore- 
thought and cunning. 

When ready to depart he took formal leave of 
the chief, thanking her in his own name, and also 
in that of his sovereign, for her hospitable enter- 
tainment during his stay. Then, looking around 
upon the company of young warriors that stood 
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ready to escort them to the confines of Keowee, 
he turned again to the chief and humbly besought 
that, as a last and crowning token of kindness, 
she would honor him with her royal presence 
through the town, and let their parting be, as 
their meeting had been, under the sacred beams 
of the sun. 

This request seemed not unreasonable, while 
the artful allusion to the god of Cofachiquian 
worship somewhat mitigated the disgust which the 
white barbarians had inspired in the hearts of 
their late friends. Besides, Ockonissa was so glad 
to get rid of the foreigners, whose visit had wrought 
nothing but disaster, that she did not grudge her 
personal aid in expediting their departure; she, 
therefore, ordered her litter, and was borne by the 
side of De Soto through the streets of Keowee. 

Arrived at the borders of the town, the chief 
signed her attendants to halt, when De Soto 
blandly observed that he expected the honor of 
her company a little further, and as he spoke four 
Spaniards appeared on foot, who proceeded to 
relieve her bearers. Ockonissa, not knowing what 


this proceeding meant, looked around, when she 
perceived that the Spanish officers had surrounded 


her litter, thus separating her from the escort of 
which she had been the head. She turned a 
questioning look upon De Soto, who replied by 
bowing low and saying that all her commands 
should be obeyed and her slightest wishes re- 
spected, while every care should be taken for her 
comfort and convenience. She was a prisoner 
then, captured by craft, but to what end her 
simple mind could not resolve. 

The needed supplies were now freely granted 
the travellers as they journeyed on ; for not only 
was it made a point that the people should see 
their queen, but she was requested to order what 
would otherwise be kept back; besides that her 
presence amidst the strangers protected them 
against all annoyances from her subjects, and 
opened the country peacefully before them. 

Ockonissa bore herself with apparent composure. 
Alarmed she was, and terrified, but with haughty 
disdain of weakness, she concealed her trembling 
fears, and maintained the fortitude of a man and 
the dignity of a sovereign. 

For three days they thus proceeded. At each 
house capable of affording suitable accommoda- 
tions the chief was assisted to alight for rest and 
refreshment. Every respect was accorded to her 





by her captors to which her rank and sex was 
entitled; yet she was strictly guarded, and every 
house which she entered was surrourded by a file 
of soldiers. 

It was a strange situation for the young lady to 
occupy, whose life had hitherto flowed evenly 
along in the midst of home and friends. True 
she was amongst her own people, and in her own 
dominions ; but the faces and scenes she met were 
all new. Riding all day amid a crowd of armed 
men, through unknown paths, deprived of the 
comforts and familiar influences of home, and 
cut off from the kindly sympathies of female com- 
panionship, without being able to imagine when 
and how it all was to end, the maiden became 
nervous and feverish, and could with difficulty 
command herself to maintain an outward calm. 

At length, on the evening of the third day, the 
cavalcade reached a dense and lordly forest, and 
Ockonissa felt the sudden and desperate wish to 
escape into its recesses, rather to be devoured by 
the wild beasts of her own woods than to be 
dragged captive by these base barbarians she 
knew not whither. Once she became possessed of 
this idea, her mind started into lively energy, and 
her senses aroused themselves to sharp diligence. 
Her eve brightened, her heart beat, her spirit 
gained unwonted strength ; she was ready to dare 
and do—to die, or to be free! 

And now the soldiers were busy pitching the 
officers’ tents and building the camp fires. The 
chief’s litter had been set down in a retired spot 
while her pavilion was preparing ; and by its side 
De Soto stood, occasionally making a respectful 
remark, to which the reply was brief and haughty. 
Weary of paying thankless attention, he finally 
withdrew; and, for the first time since she left 
Keowee, the princess was under the surveillance 
of only a single guard. 

She looked at this man, and hope brightened 
within her. His skin was of a darker hue, his 
features of a different cast—he surely was not of 
the hated Spanish race. She asked him of his na- 
tion, and he knew enough of the Cherokee tongue 
to understand her query and to inform her that he 
was a Moor—one of a people who had formerly 
conquered a great part of Spain, but were now, in 
their turn, subject to Spanish rule. 

As he spoke the lady’s confidence strengthened, 
and, rising, she looked straight in his face, told 
him of her projected flight, and asked him to favor 
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it. He said he dared not to do so and remain 
behind, but expressed his desire to attend her in 
her escape, and continue her servant for life. To 
this she gladly consented, and then sprung from 
the litter, and fled like a fawn into the forest. 

The Moor found some difficulty in keeping up 
with the agile steps of the princess, but he knew 
the consequences of being retaken, and this know- 
ledge gave wings to his feet ; and on, through the 
intricacies of the wild wood, he kept pace with his 
fair leader. 

There was great confusion in the Spanish camp 
when the queen was missed ; but, though pursuit was 
quickly made, no trace of her could they discover. 

Ockonissa’s evasion of pursuit was owing to the 
fact of her having fled in the wrong direction. 
Unacquainted with the country, only determined 
to get away from her hated captors, she rushed on, 
with her face towards the neighboring province of 
Chalaque, while her pursuers were endeavoring to 





intercept her passage to Keowee. 

The maiden and her follower had run several ; 
miles, and the night was far advanced when they | 
came upon a hunting-camp. But rude were the 
accommodations which the hunters could make for 
their beloved queen in the wild forest, and they 
had not a squaw to wait on her; with loving alac- 
rity, however, they arranged for her comfort as 
they best could, and the weary girl was soon re- 
clining on a soft couch of skins, within a small 
tent of bark, and a juicy broil of venison with a 
cup of spring water by her side. 

The Indians, who had been sleeping when the 
fugitives arrived, needed no more repose. They 
gave the Moor refreshments, and pointed him to a 
bed ; then some started off as scouts to discover 
the position of the enemy, and the remainder 
stood around the camp-fire watching over the 
safety of their chief. And very proud were they 
to be honored with the care of her sacred person ; 
and henceforth great distinction was bestowed on 
them by the tribe for having been so fortunate as 
to serve and assist their lady sovereign when flee- 
ing from the hands of unprincipled barbarians. 

By noon the scouts returned, and reported that 
the Spaniards had beaten the country in the 
direction of Keowee, and had now given up the 
search under the impression that the lady and her 
attendant had been lost in the wilds of the forest 
or devoured by ravenous beasts. It was, therefore, 
judged safe by the hunters to commence their 





journey to the capital; and, having divided their 


party into bearers, outrunners and guards, they 
took up their precious burden and started. 

From the hunting-ground where the chief had 
found refuge to her royal residence a long distance 
intervened; but her people hailed her with joy as 
she proceeded, joining themselves to her escort, 
until her train was swollen to a crowd, and her 
entrance into Keowee was an occasion of triumph 
such as the sedate old city had never witnessed 
before. 

Meanwhile a large army of her braves had 
started in pursuit of the treacherous De Soto. On 
their march they heard of the escape of the 
queen ; but, determined to punish the insult to her, 
they hurried on. Coming up with the Spaniards, 
a terrible battle was fought, in which many were 
slain on both sides, the horse and his rider ex- 
piring with agony from the poisoned arrows of the 
slaughtered foe. 

Thenceforth the expedition of De Soto was a 
continued warfare. The news of his perfidy went 
before him, and his way was impeded by hostile 
bands, until, weary of the prolonged strife, and 
disappointed in his hope of gold, he lay down in 
death beside the Mississippi, and found a grave 
beneath its rolling waves. 

The remainder of Ockonissa’s reign was tran- 
quil ; and were it not for the blank which the loss 
of Chiruco left in her life, she might have been 
again happy. The sorrow and indignity of her 
abduction could never be forgotten, nor the out- 
rage perpetrated upon the sepulchres of the tribe ; 
but it was the breach in her home circle, the sev- 
erance of her twin-spirit, which emptied her future 
of all hope. In the midst of youth she became 
old ; while yet a girl in years, she was grave and 
gray-haired; unchanged alone in the grace of her 
mien, the dignity of her bearing, and the sweet, 
feminine beauty which grief could shade but not 


destroy. 


Amongst the most devoted of her servants was 
the Moor. He married an Indian damsel, and his 
descendants are to be found among the Cherokees 
to this day. 

Centuries have passed, and the white conqueror 
has despoiled the simple nation of every rood of 
his ancient inheritance, even sweeping the name 
of Cofachiqui from the earth; yet, among the 
scattered remnants of that fallen people, tradition 
still keeps alive the visit of De Soto and the story 
of their lady chief, the elegant and beloved 
Ockonissa. 
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By MaArGARET FIELD. 


“ Mip pleasures and palaces, where we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


So sang J. Howard Payne, most truly, “for 
Although, why | 


home is home however homely.’’ 
homely in the sense 
of ugly, is a question 
which at once pre- 
sents itself for so- 
lution. A small 
amount of trouble, 
just a little tasteful 
adorning, a **knack’’ 
of turning and ar- 
ranging things to the 
best advantage, will 
make the plainest 
home so attractive, if 
a cheery spirit sits 
beside the hearth- 
stone, that drinking 
saloons, gambling 
hells and the ilk, 
will cease to allure 
by their false glow 
and brightness, and 
Woman _ Crusaders 
will be no more 
heard of or seen 
upon the land, 

The most unpre- 
tending house amidst 
our forests of bricks, may be beautiful without a 
single piece of carved wood or square of Axmin- 
ster pile, or shred of lace, satin, or velvet, 
gilding or glitter, which obtain a rigneur in 
houses where money reigns, or its semblance is 
attempted. 

In a picture of Mrs. Partington, and Ike the 
good-for-naught, as they stand peeping from a wide 
window, it is the glimpse one has of the room 
behind them which assures us that is where the 
cheerfulness comes from, which enables the good 
dame to endure patiently the tricks of that ‘ ‘trying 
Ike,’’ who was ‘‘ kapering even in church, going 
to sleep in the midst of the lethargy, and never 
trying to be like those good old bible saints, 
Deuteronomy, Exodus and Job.’’ 
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Too many housekeepers seem to think the chief 
end of their being is to keep their fine carpets and 
furniture from the light of day, and the dust of 
night; and to condemn their plants, human and 
vegetable, to enjoy 
as little of the sun 
as needs be, by 
making. one set of 
them live in the 
gloom of bowed 
windows and drawn 
curtains, the vitiated 
atmosphere of half- 
aired rooms, swathed 
chairs, and covered 
carpets; while the 
others are hidden 
mid the damps and 
murks of .the cellar. 

Of those who do 
not go quite to this 
excess of carefulness, 
but really want to 
make things livable 
and somewhat attrac- 
tive, think their 
whole duty done if 
every thing isstraight 
and well ordered, 
and the house 
adorned by a few 
green things in the best parlor. <A few things sit 
primly here and there, an unfortunate pot over- 
crowded with occupants, or perhaps a hanging- 
basket with feeble vines straggling over its edges ; 
all showing a want. of sunlight to give them 
strength and beauty, growth. 

Hanging-baskets are very charming if properly 
managed, not overcrowded in their inhabitants or 
in excess themselves. We recall a room where 
well on to a dozen are suspended in all manner of 
possible and impossible places, and woe to the 
visitor who enters unwarned that half-lighted 
room. At the door his head rebounds from an 
earthen vase, covered with a thick dress of green 
vines; scarcely recovered from this, his beard 
becomes entangled with an air-plant, delicately 
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creeping from a suspended shell; while making 
his sa/aam to the hostess, his unfortunate pate 
crashes against a wire moss-filled basket, hung from 
the chandelier, and inwardly he vows nothing less 


popular chromos (anything but poor cheap paint- 
ings), are the autumn leaves you pressed last 
October; the maiden-hair and various ferns you 
gathered from rock and woody dells last summer 
among the mountains. Some of the 
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world-famous (photographed) paintings, 
a dog of Landseer’s, an interior of 
Burne Jones, or Rossetti, a water-scene 
of Linnel, or some of Sire Thomas Law- 
_rence’s childrens’ faces, and an host of 
kindred pictures are possible to get now, 
and within the reach of almost every 
purse. Or, as pretty and effective as 
anything, especially when half veiled by 
ferns, are the lovely colored bouquets 
of flowers, leaves and mosses, so admi- 
rably photographed now-a-days. 

Time would fail to tell of all the pretty 
things so easily made‘or gathered, which, 
while they brighten one’s home, uncon- 
sciously refine and elevate the heart and 
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than a grapevine shall find its abiding-place in 
room of his—fictitiously, traps to catch sunbeams, 
really, meshes in which to entrap the sons of 
men into awkward situations. 

There are myriads of pretty home-made devices 
for making a plainly-furnished room graceful and 
elegant, and (hung in safe places) a bower of 
beauty by the many pretty, easy ways in which 
window-gardening abounds. A twenty-cent wire- 
basket, moss-filled, is the very nest for the luxur- 
iant-growing polypodium and filices. Almost any 
vase filled with a loamy soil, will soon cover itself, 
and hide beneath the clustering tendrils of the 
graceful lycopodium. A potato hung over a 
globe of sunfish will soon entwine itself with its 
own pale-green vines, true color of the 

Chrasopras with yellow sheen, 
Tinting soft, pale apple-green. 


A pine cone, whose cells, sprinkled with grass seeds, 
look like a bunch of June greens, is among the 
easiest things to make flourish. A bit of gothic 
zephyr work with a soft chenille fringe, covering a 


common board corner-shelf, is a lovely place for a | 
vase of flowers; a catch-all made of chintz and | 


covered with black-figured lace, with some engra- 

ving of a sweet girl-face pasted upon it, will 

brighten the room wonderfully, and cost nothing. 

Around the pictures, which should always be wel!- 

chosen engravings, or, if you fancy them, some 
Vo. VII.—28 


conceptions, and leading always to a 
desire for the next thing still higher and better, 
Some odds and ends of walnut boards from the 
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cabinet-makers’, with the aid of a gouge, chisel, 





and a child’s toy-saw, will enable you, after a little 
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practice, if you have a bit of ingenuity, to design 
and execute some carved rustic-frames, hanging- 
shelves, panels, and reading-stands, which will 
make your rooms really more elegant than all the 
piled-up heaps of illy-assorted gilding, ormolu, and ! 
what-not, which abound in too many houses that | 
are upholstered by contract—so much elegance for 
so much money. 
Lately, we have 
had a visitor in 
our own home, 
born in the very 


And that last is just the secret; everything is 
usable ; the old rosewood is too solid to peel off; 
the pretty mull covers lined with pink chintz, 


bones their puffed edges caught with tiny ribbon 


' knots, are too easily replaced to even allow to 
become soiled. Over the work-stand is Schaf- 
fer’s ‘*Gretchen at her Wheel.’’ Above the 
reading-table op- 
posite, a glowing 
Ruggles—a_ land- 
scape which takes 
one at a glance 





purple of wealth 
and luxuriousness, 
absolutely living 
upon velvets, bric- 
brac and cobweb 
laces. Yet our 
old-fashioned, 
simply - appointed 
“best room,”’ 
with its old bu- 
reaus and dress- 
ing-table, its in- 
grain carpet and 
plainly-carved 
bedstead, its 
chintz easy-chairs 
and open fire, was like a fairy spell upon her. 
Away from all the gorgeousness of her other 
entertainers, she came always home and settled 
down with a sigh of infinite content. 

**Tt’s so harmonious, nothing is incongruous or 
out of accord ; 
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out to the summer 
mountain lands 
aflame with sun- 
set. ‘Ihe table is 
a perfect melange 
of books, and ma- 
gazines, old and 
new. 

Yes! it is a tak- 
ingroom, and yet, 
my ladye-fair, its 
whole array did 
not cost as much 
as the carved ebo- 
ny which holds 
the knickknacks 
in your sumptuous boudoir. But it is the all- 
overishness of homeness, from the kitchen to my 
lady’s topmost chamber, which makes the at- 
tractiveness and graceful cosiness, and which 
makes a home beautiful. Amid such surroundings, 





the web of green ivy-leaves all | the heart-life of home is apt to evolve, with a 


over the carpet rests me like a quiet sleep, and | pureness and freshness each new day, crowning all 


nothing is too good to use !”’ 


| else with its unuttterable charm. 
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I HAVE been sitting alone 
All day, while the clouds went by, 
While moved the strength of the seas, 
While a wind with a will of his own, 
A Poet out of the sky, 
Smote the green harp of the trees. 


Alone, yet not alone, 
For I felt, as the gay wind whirled, 
As the cloudy sky grew clear, 

The touch of Our Father, Half-known, 
Who dwells at the heart of the world, 
Yet who is always here. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION 


By Davip 


CHAPTER XV. THE SPECTRAL LOOKING-GLASS. 

MARTIN SOHUYLER was marched to the same 
camp where his friend’ Abiel had been carried the 
previous night. The friends met each other with 
calm faces. Pious men, and true patriots, they 
bore up, as became their character, and all the more 
bravely in the presence of their sworn enemies. 

It was evident, from the preparations making, 
that it was the intention of the leaders to remain 
some time in this encampment; probably because 
all the captives expected had not been brought in, 
or perhaps some word from the general had not 
arrived. It was noon by this time and the Indians 
were busy with their meal, which they shared 
freely with their white companions, bond and 
free. Liquor there was none, except the pure 


water brought in gourds and skins from the little | 


lakes close by. 

It was one of the dull drizzling days so common 
in these high regions, when the fog becomes so 
thick that it might be cut. Nothing could be 
seen beyond the rock. The men standing around 
the crackling fires appeared more like a hunting 
party than persons engaged in the serious business 
of war. Eating, smoking, singing, jesting and 
telling stories were all in progress at once. Ever 
and anon, as another prisoner was brought in, 
there was a buzz of excitement, but, on the whole, 
there was, at the end of an hour, quietness and 
resignation. Brandt kept the wild Tories in 
restraint; and the calm example of the two old 
men prevented any outbreak of anger from the 
Whigs. Martin Schuyler felt that he might expect 
the harshest treatment. Placed as he had been 
on the outskirts of a wide camp, his position had 
required the utmost vigilance; and in absence 
of others, he had frequently to take arbitrary 
measures, which brought on him the whole re- 
sponsibility. That he now must bear; nor were 
his judges the most impartial of his fellow-men. 
He saw around him in disguise many who had 
suffered in their families, and otherwise, through 
the course he had himself pursued ; but the current 
of events had thrown the power now into their 
own hands. He must submit. Mercy he did not 
expect. The manner in which his property had 
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| been destroyed before his eyes was only the 
| glaring light which showed him the way to his 
| own personal ruin. He thought but little of 
| himself; and gladly would he have suffered all 
| they could have inflicted upon him, were he sure 
|now that Anshela and his daughter were safe. 
But how could that be, when so many were hunt- 
ing them; and those hunters, wily and practiced 
|in the craft? ‘*I have seen,’’ he said to himself, 
| «the deer hide away in the thicket for a short 
time, while the dogs were in pursuit; but the 
moment the man arrived, he saw at a glance what 
all the instinct of the combined pack could ‘not 
discover.’ 

As for Teunis, he wandered, like a spirit ill at 
| ease, from fire to fire, listening eagerly to all that 
was said, that he might use the information he 
received as a guide for future movements. His 
intention was to get a quiet interview with Martin 
so that he might unfold his plan to him, and 
obtain his counsel; but there were eyes constantly 
following him, Clifford and Kiskataam were seated 
at different points keeping watch ; still Teunis was 
privileged, and they durst not interfere with his 
liberty without revealing their own secrets. By- 
and-by the young man became bolder, and showed 
more independence—finding himself, after some 
manceuvering, by the side of his friend, he spoke : 

‘*T hope that you do not think me capable 
of doing you any injury, or that I had any hand 
in what happened at Hoogenhuisen this morning.” 

‘They say that a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps, Teunie, my lad. But you have 
your own reasons for being there and here.”’ 

This was said in a softer tone than the young 
man expected, and gave him courage to proceed. 

‘‘That is true, my friend, and the time will 
come when you will justify my conduct. Be quite 
sure that nothing in the world can bring me to 
hurt a hair of your head, or ag 

His heart failed him to say the rest. 

‘<Or that of Elsie, you were going to say. I 
believe you. She is worthy of all the blood you 
can shed in her behalf, Teunis; and there is old 
Anshela, her mother, who mever shut the door 
upon dog, and always left it open for you.’’ 
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The old man’s eyes swam with tears, and he 
turned away. 

‘*I swear to protect them,’ 
man in a whisper. 

‘We are noticed,’’ said the senior, and pointed 
to an opening in the clouds, saying, loud enough 
to be heard, ‘* The wind is changing—there is a 
change of fortune, too, coming in good time.”’ 

But for the cool and restrained manner of the 
old man, Teunis, in the inward delirium of his 
real joy, would have given vent to some expression 
which might have caused him trouble. There was 
nothing he would not have dared to do at that 
moment in defence of Martin and of his family. 
His course was fixed, and the only consideration 
with him now was, ‘* How shall I best reach the 
end I am seeking—show my true colors, and 
deliver Martin’s family?’’ Honor and love had 
overwhelmed the thoughts of life and fortune, and 
he could have faced a whole tribe of mock or real 
Indians in battle, were Elsie the object contended 
for. 

‘We are watched,’’ said Martin. ‘‘Let us 
part for the present, and come to me when a 
chance presents itself.”’ 

At this point in their conference, a movement 
was observed among the different groups as if 
some object of interest had excited them. Agree- 
ably to Martin’s prediction, the wind rose from 
the north, lifting up the black cloud that had 
hung behind them, and was rolling it up as a 
scroll so that the sun was visibly coming out in 
a clear sky west of the mountain. On the flat 
rock were all the persons already known to us, 
evidently arrested by some object of interest. 
Brandt, Clifford and the Elder Abiel, stood 
together on the verge of the cliff. Martin and 
Teunis came up close to them, so that they formed 
part of the same half-circle. When their atten- 
tion became properly fixed, Teunis saw, for the 
first time, what he had frequently heard the old 
hunters tell of, the geest wo/k waren—the spirit 
of the mist—seen only at rare times in these 
regions. So far as he could judge, there were 
huge masses of vapor passing in different strata, 
some of which were denser than others. That 
which was nearest to them at that moment was 
thin and transparent, reflecting all the objects 
which stood between it and the light thrown upon 
it by the clearer sky behind. In reality, it was a 
moving murror, that slowly passed as a panorama 
before a company of spectators. There was this 


said the young 





difference between nature and art; the faces and 
forms of the persons looking on were the figures 
in the picture before them, taken instantly and 
held up to them. Every one saw himself distinctly, 
and his nearest neighbor only less vividly, drawn. 
The whole was more like an artist’s dream than a 
reality. It seemed as if they could have walked 
out and touched the picture, till a moment’s re- 
flection made them sensible that the whole was 
but a shadow. Teunis gazed first on his own 
outline, then on the tall, straight form of the 
Indian, who stood immovable. Behind the group 
of which he was one himself, he saw those who 
had lain down on the laurel bed and beside them, 
several starting ug in evident alarm; others were 
rushing forward with curious and hasty looks of 
wonder at the strange sight; and around the 
place, where hemlock branches had been woven 
into tents, some of the Indians could be seen 
stooping like Arabs when an alarm has been given 
caused by the mirage when it has lifted the forms 
of an enemy above the level of their plains. Be 
assured there was not an uninterested spectator on 
the rock, for so rare was the sight, that scarcely 
one had seen the wonder before, and those who 
had heard of it were more inclined to regard it as 
the vision of a frightened imagination than a fact. 

Even the educated Englishman, Clifford, though 
affecting through philosophy a superiority, could 
not help showing an intense eagerness to see all 
to the close. He had read of the like phenomena 
among the Alpine heights, and had a way of 
explaining these to his own mind; but all his soul, 
for the present, was absorbed in the one sense— 
sight. Indeed, all were more eager to see than 
to speak, except one man, a Scotch highlander 
among the loyalists, who, knowing of these sights 
in his own country, was anxious to tell of the 
famous spaeman of Ben Cruachan, who was the 
seventh son of a seventh daughter in Lochabar, 
who saw in the mists of the hills the warning to 
Lochiel. Donald was almost out of the body as 
the cloud went on, carrying his own shadow with 
it. He swore a highland oath that he would give 
the best bit of tombacht in his spleuchan, for one 
word of Luath McGregor, just to tell what was 
going to take place. 

‘*How the man wi’ the second sight would 
stan’ up there afore hersel’ the big chief Brandt, 
and show him whare he should be kilt. Grat 
satishfaction it would be to himsel’.’’ 

The Mohawk was deeply absorbed. The sight 
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was new even to him, born and living mainly on 
the flats to the north. He looked on with a 
solemnity which amounted to dread, as if he had 
really reached the spirit land, of which the tradi- 
tions of his fathers spoke. His whole tribe present 
rose to their full height, as if expecting to behold 
the figures come out into actual substance. Not 
accustomed to see themselves reflected from arti- 
ficial mirrors, they were ignorant of their own 
forms. Gradually, as they began to comprehend 
the true nature of the appearance, their fear gave 
way to silent admiration. 

The faculties of the whole assemblage were 
awakened to the intensest eagerness; their appre- 
hensions of things and their decisions rapid. It 
was evident that all were under*an undefined 
feeling of superstition, as if that before them was 
a writing on the wall, like what the profane king 
saw, ominous of hisown doom. The sheet cloud 


went slowly by, figure after figure melted into 
thin air. 

In a short time the whole east was covered with 
the same black cloud as before, while the white, 
thin vapor, which had served as the reflector, was 
wheeled around to the south, and settled against 
the sides of the hill, which rises bluffly a few 


hundred feet higher than Flat Rock. There again, 
it became a new speculum, and of a far different 
nature from what it was when in its former place. 
Instead of each individual spectator seeing him- 
self, he saw his nearest neighbor, to the right of 
him. The fact had an .influence upon the events 
of that day in a striking manner. Fear and 
superstition had given place to curiosity ; and, as 
a consequence, frolic and fun began to show in 
their faces. One trifler, who had been the most 
cowardly of the crew, gave a caper in the air, 
which threw others into the same absurd attitudes, 
till a hundred were dancing around, and hallooing 
like madmen. Solemnly and silently the figures 
in the cloud mocked the fools outside." 

Those, however, with whom Teunis had stood 
all through, were not inclined to act in that pan- 
tomime. They were either studying the reasons 
of those things before them, or quietly observing 
the movements, and waiting for the lesson which 
nature was teaching. Clifford was inclined to 


‘The Fata Morgana, seen so remarkably on the Straits of 
Messina, has been observed on the Catskills to perfection. 
The vision, as described in the text, was seen from the bal- 
cony of the Mountain House in 1845. 





rally the two old Dutchmen upon their sober 
visages ; and was asking of them how his own face 
appeared under that veil, when, as if struck by 
an invisible hand on the heart, his countenance 
assumed an appearance of such strange fear, that 
it was plain, even in the mist, that some awful 
change had come over him; and as he grasped 
the arm of the Elder Abiel, it seemed more like 
the grasp of a drowning man than the grip of a 
brave soldier. Teunis, who saw that his face had 
become.purple, and his eyes fixed in their sockets, 
came up hurriedly to his side to support him from 
falling, as he evidently staggered ; when, being on 
the same line of vision with Clifford, he chanced 
to look forward, and obtained a glance of a figure 
he was sure he had seen before, and which was 
evidently that on which the eye of Clifford was 
fixed. It came from a higher point than that on 
which they stood, and as if from a tree near by, 
where a face gazed through upon them. The 
figure was as if a man stood up, clothed in shaggy 
vapor, with a beard of enormous length; and 
though the expression of the countenance could 
not be defined, the gestures were of a threatening 
aspect. Teunis, more self-possessed, looked and 
saw the figure of the hermit whom he had seen 
lately, gliding away to the side of the cliff, below 
which he disappeared by some way known to 
himself. The Englishman, recovering from his 
surprise, shook off the friendly hand of Teunis, 
asking roughly, why he held him so firmly. 

‘* Kindness,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ makes no choice 
of its subjects when they are falling through fear.’’ 

‘«Who is afraid, young man?’’ and the hand 
of Clifford instinctively was at his side. ‘* You 
need support yourself, and you dream that all 
must be like you.’’ 

‘IT have no cause,’’ said Teunis, “of being 
afraid of him. He never had any harm from me 
in his life. I have heard that those who injured 
him have reason to tremble.”’ 

By this time the countenance of Clifford was 
literally livid with anger or terror, or a mingling 
of these passions; and he would doubtless have 
done something dreadful at that moment, had not 
his companions interfered, apologizing for the 
young man’s ignorance of manners. The Mohawk 
put his arm through that of the Englishman, 
while Martin said, in a whisper: 

** Hot blood. Let us away till it cool.’’ 

None seemed to know the cause of this strange 
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movement; and none inquired. Teunis felt some 
desire to know, and passing over the cliff at the 
same place he had seen the hermit go, he pursued 
after him, in hope of getting an explanation. 

In the meantime, nothing was talked of but the 
remarkable vision. The company were calmed 
down to soberness, for a short time at least. 
Clifford, who had really, from some cause known 
to himself alone, been the most startled, now 
affected the utmost lightness of spirit, and seemed 
anxious to turn the conversation away from him- 
self. He avoided all his companions for a time 
as carefully as he had been ready to meet them 
before ; ashamed of a passion he had indulged in 
without cause, he became talkative, and even 
sprightly, with all around, jesting the Indian upon 
his solemn looks, and the old Elder upon his 
religion. That worthy man, more direct and 
simple than men of the world, traced all he saw 
to the Great Cause least understood. One of the 
younger men was explaining the wonder by his 
grandmother’s looking-glass, that she brought with 
her from Holland. 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Paulus Wynkoop. ‘‘ But how 
can twae put together make dem shine ?”’ 


** You saw yon black cloud,’’ said Jack Adams, 
who had taught school in the town, and knew 


some things; ‘‘it was not all dark. Behind, it 
was light; that was the quicksilver. The other 
cloud was the glass, and our faces were reflected 
from that surface.”’ 

‘Well, what do you say, Jack, to the other, 
where we could not see ourselves, but our neigh- 
bors ?”’ 

“That,” said Adams, ‘‘ beats me; for I declare 
I saw one face that I have not seen here this day ; 
and I never saw such a shape before, so that I am 
guessing there was more in that cloud than the 
Dominie could tell about. I wonder what he 
would have said to all these things !’’ 

‘<QOh,’’ said Martin; who was near, ‘‘he would 
have told us about the openbaring and the shift- 
ing scenery Johannes saw, when looking-glasses, 
brighter and greater than all these, revolved around 
the heavens.”’ 

‘¢ And he would have told us,’’ said the Elder 
Abiel, ‘‘ about the angel that sat upon the cloud 
with the sickle in his hand, and the other angel 
that cried, ‘zend uwe sikkel—for the time is 
come.’ That was a warning of things expected.”’ 

** Surely,’’ said Clifford, ‘‘ old man, you do not 





call those things miracles, since they can all be 
excellently well explained, without calling in the 
help of the Creator.’’ 

‘«Surely,’’? said the Elder, ‘‘ you would not 
take the Almighty’s works out of his own hand; 
and may he not be showing us what is going to 
happen ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, I suppose our red friend, the great Mo- 
hawk, saw the sires of his people in that cloud too, 
at their council fires. Was my brother studying 
the work of the Great Spirit ? Were you not afraid 
lest you should see the ghost of your father, 
chief?” 

The chief was displeased, and merely grunted 
out, ‘* Pale face grow paler at the ghost of his 
father.”’ ; : 

Clifford understood this to be a direct thrust at 
a tender place he was doing his utmost to guard. 
He attempted to laugh it off, by saying, ‘If our 
fathers be reduced to such substances, it would be 
folly to entertain fear of them here, or hereafter.”’ 

‘¢ And you should honor your father’s name, my 
good sir, if you would be honored yourself; you 
obeyed him in the flesh.’’ 

**And you would add, 
spirit ?’ ’’ 

**Yes; why not in the spirit?’’ were the El- 
der’s words. ‘‘Iam more afraid of spirit than I 
am of flesh, though I scorn to tremble, 4s I have 
seen some at their own shadow,’’ 

This. last was said unwittingly, but it convinced 
Clifford that it was dangerous for him to continue 
the subject ; and seeing Kiskataam standing aside 
by himself, he went toward him, walking slowly, 
as if at ease in mind, while he was really eager to 
know from him what had become of Teunis, who 
was now missed from the rock ; for agreeably to a 
plan that was laid down, that young man was to 
be tracked in every place. 

That prudent youth had proceeded on the trail 
of the mysterious being, man or shadow, whose 
spectre had produced the effect of terror on the 
hardened Clifford, and was soon out of sight. 

The main body, awaiting the will of their lead- 
ers, were disposed, after the excitement of the 
appearances in the cloud, to find employment 
according to their fancy, and were watching the 
rolling up of the misty curtain that hung over the 
land below. The outline of the hills beyond 

ecame every moment. more visible, till at length 
the view, long and sweeping, attracted every eye, 


‘Why not in the 
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as if in expectation of some object new and in- 
teresting, when a cry, ‘‘ The ship! the ship!’’ 
arose with a shout. 

It was the Vulture in search of more prey, and, 
like a creature possessed of instinct, she was sailing 
up the river. She was hailed by the spectators as 
if sent for their special amusement. There was 
one great drawback to their sympathy ; the ship 
was too far off to allow the movements of the sail- 
ors to be seen or the voices of the spectators to be 
heard. There was real pantomime in the ship. 
The movements she made was the speech, that 
was interpreted freely. Nor was there any diffi- 
culty in understanding her language, when first a 
flash came out from her side, then blue smoke that 
curled upward, followed by a report that echoed 
among the hills. 

‘King George is speaking,’ cried out an ex- 
cited Tory, ‘‘and the Baron Livingstone must 
answer. Ha! ha! Brave Whig, you are put to 
your trumps at last !’’ 

‘*T wonder,’’ said Hank Van Schaik, ‘‘ if he has 
not some of Captain Kid’s doubloons in his coffer 
yet. The Vulture would take a mess and be 
gone.”’ 

‘¢ Shame upon you, Van, for thinking the king’s 
officers would be bribed by that old pirate’s 
gold !”’ 

‘* Ho, ho! is that all you know of those old 
things? Why, that old pirate, as you call him, 
had a good deal of the witch about him, and 
might throw dust in the eyes of a captain of the 
royal navy. He never hid money but he killed a 
big nigger beside it; and as they say he hid a 
good sum in the baron’s house, who knows but an 
army of blacks may come out to meet the marines, 
should they venture to go on shore ?”’ 

‘*Venture! I guess they’ll venture; and the 
king’s folk will search that old house for his own. 
I suppose you know that Queen Bess had an in- 
terest in Captain Kidd’s venture; but old Livihg- 
stone took her part and his own. ‘ The king will 
have his own again.’ That’s the old song. See, 
there, they have cast anchor, and a boat is lower- 
ing, asl am aliving mau. Now we shall see fun. 
I wish to goodness I had wings; if I would not 
put my foot on that roof before five minutes were 
gone.”’ 

‘* Clifford, who carried a smali spy-glass, lifted 
it to his eye, and surveyed the vessel’s outline 
and movements. He then offered it to the 





Mohawk chief, whose vision, however, did not 
require aid ; but the Elder looked, and saw that 
something fearful was about to take place. All 
waited anxiously; nor had they long to wait. A 
little cloud was observed to rise above the ancient 
mansion, that grew in size every moment, till 
there arose a shout of fiendish joy from the enemies 
of the Whigs, that made the welkin ring above 
them. Tears and curses, not loud but deep, came 
from the other side at the destruction which was 
now going on. 

The blaze soon ascended through the black 
smoke, tiil there was seen one vast sheet of flame, 
that shot up into the sky, invoking the vengeance 
of heaven upon the perpetrators of this deed. The 
spectators had been so lately the actors and the 
sufferers in a similar transaction, it seemed but 
the continuance of the day’s work ; more especially 
when it was recollected that the Schuylers and 
the Livingstones were not only fellow-Whigs, but 
related in family ties to each other. The king’s 
ship on water was only carrying out the work of 
the king’s servants on land. 

‘*Let .us be patient, Martin,’’ said the good 
Elder, ‘‘all this will be explained by-and-by. 
You remember that the silver must be put through 
the fire before it can be known as good and pure.” 

‘*If only sure that Anshela and Elsie were in a 
good, sure place, my mind would be at ease,’’ 
said the tried man. 

‘*See,’’ said the Elder Abiel, ‘‘ there is Teunis 
Roe, and he seems as if he had some message for 
you, as he is now signing to you, not to me.”’ 

It was so, and fortunate it was for them both 
that they could hold a consultation unobserved. 
So eager were their guards upon the sight before 
them, that they had nearly forgotten the prisoners, 
and Teunis was so sensible of this, that he hinted 
to Martin the possibility of escaping. But that 
could not be after the word of honor he had 
passed to Brandt. 

The eager young man urged this till Martin 
grew angry, and told him that if he had no better 
comfort to give him than that, he might go; all 
he asked was help for his family, if he could in 
his conscience give it when an opportunity oc- 
curred, 

‘*T think it is possible,’’ was the reply of the 
humbled youth, ‘‘if you confide in my honor, 
and tell me where is your Binenkamerin.”’ 

Had Teunis struck the old man on the face, it 
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would have caused far less surprise than asking 
him where his secret chambers were; first that he 
should suspect their existence, and next, that he, 
the son of his enemy, should inquire after them. 
But checking himself, he merely replied : 

“‘You demand what even my best friend, the 
Elder there, would not venture to know about ; 
and you will have to give me very good reasons, 
indeed, young man, before I answer your question 
now, though I be a prisoner of Brandt and of 
your king.’’ 

Teunis hung his head, knowing that he had 
so far forfeited the confidence of Martin, by 
asking him to violate his word of honor; but the 
case was too urgent to permit a pause at this 
point. He had followed the Hermit down the 
face of the cliff, unobserved by any one, during 
the time all were attracted to the vision on the 
cloud; and being swift of foot, he soon came up 
with the mysterious man, who seemed aware of 





being followed, and suddenly turning, he de- 
manded why Teunis tracked his steps. | 

‘« Pardon me,’’ said the youth ; ‘‘ but you told | 
me to come and get some information of—’’ 

‘“*Oh, yes. You come now when you cannot 
help its Like all the selfish race of ,mankind ; 
very complacent and yielding when difficulty 
appears.’’ 

‘‘T ask pardon again,’’ said Teunis; “I am 
now ready to follow your directions. If you know 
anything about them, relieve my suspense, and 
tell me what I should do; and your will is my 
law in this matter.’’ 

‘Others as well as yourself, young man, are 
interested in knowing these things. Remember 
that selfishness is the bane of life. A well becomes 
foul when only one draws from it.’’ 

‘*And yet the spring at your cabin door is 
always clear,’’ was the prompt reply of the young 
inquirer. 

‘‘That is more than can be said of the spring 
in every heart, young man; and if I may judge, 
yours is not entirely pure in the matter nearest to 
it. Did you see those shadows in the mist?’’ 

‘* Yes, and your face more strikingly than the 
others. Tell me why that Englishman trembled 
before it ?”’ 

‘* Ask things you have a right to inquire after, 
but pry not into my secrets,’’ was the fierce an- 
swer of the man. ‘* Know this, that conscience 





is a great revealer of truth; and that villain thinks, 


though he affects to believe in nothing, that he 
saw areal spectre. You willsee. But your busi- 
ness is of another nature than mine.’’ 

**I am anxious,’ said Teunis humbly, ‘to 
know where I may find Elsie Schuyler and her 
present companion.”’ 

**You do well young man in putting them 
together ; and the objects of your affections first. 
I do not find fault and I will help you in this; 
seek out the place which the Dutch people call 
their Binenkamerin.”’ 

Having said this, he turned and moved away at 
a rapid pace, cutting off all further colloquy. 
Teunis was here brought to a complete stand, for 
well as he knew all the apartments of Hoogen- 
huisen, he was entirely ignorant of the secret 
places about it: nor would he venture to guess, 
nor even now to search after, lest he might reveal 
what he knew should only be known to the tried 
friends of the family. As the surest and most 
effectual method, he resolved to find out the 
hiding-place from Martin himself; and we have 
seen the first reception he met with. 

Teunis, however, had gone too far to be beaten 
back ; so he persevered in his inquiries, after 
relating the interview he had just had down in 
the glen. Martin listened throughout with deep 
interest, becoming deeper every moment; and at 
the conclusion of the narrative he said : 

‘It is true that that man has had a wonderful 
influence over Elsie’s mind for some time past. 
She has spent whole days in his cabin, and if any 
one knows of our hiding-place, besides the Dom- 
inie, it is likely he. I will trust you, since the case 
is desperate.’’ 

**T will swear,’’ said Teunis, rising from his 
seat with great fervor. 

‘* Swear not at all, young man,’’ said Martin. 
‘*T will trust you without an oath. You will stand 
at the back door of Hoogenhuisen—but awee ! 
awte! there is no door there now,’’ and the old 
man’s eyes swam in tears as he seized the hand 
of Teunis. ‘‘ You will stand where we met this 
morning and look straight southward, and will 
see a three-cornered stone, half standing against 
the face of the hill; there seek, lift the loose 
stones at your feet, and you will see the rest. 
Go off now, while all these men are so eager 
upon their sport, and come back when you have 
good news to tell; I will know when I see you 
here that all is well.”’ 
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After a sufficient time to prevent suspicion, 
Teunis left, going by the way of the cliff, where 
the main body were still standing looking down 
upon the ship and the burning house, just to show 
himself. He spoke to those he knew best, pass- 
ing by Clifford near enough to look in his face, 
which seemed hollower than when he saw it last. 
He tried to get a glimpse of Kiskataam, and his 
shadow Shandaagan, but not seeing them, he felt 
the necessity of being on the lookout for them all 
the way to Hoogenhuisen, to which he bent his 
steps hastily, reaching it before dark. From the 
directions he had received, he found no difficulty 
in entering the hiding-place. He made his way 
into the back chamber, where he found traces of 
recent habitation ; blankets and quilts lay around, 
in places which had served as beds; and there 
stood three stones, which had been used as seats. 
He had hopes now of finding the fugitives, so 
crawling through a subterranean passage, calling 
now upon Anshela, then upon Elsie, in a loud 
whisper, as he went, without obtaining an an- 
swer, he concluded that they had made their 
escape to some other place of refuge; and as he 
could not discover any signs of a struggle he had 
hopes of their entire safety. In a corner where 
some straggling rays of light came through a chink 
in the rock, he discovered a Bible that he had 
given to Elsie on her birthday; opening it he 
found a mark pointing to a passage which he in- 
terpreted as a message to himself. It ran thus: 
‘* Return, return, O Shulamite, that we may look 
upon thee. What will you see in the Shulamite? 
As it were a company of two armies.’’ ‘Tears 
filled the eyes of the leader, as he saw how anx- 
iously he had been waited for, and how lately 
they had been there looking for him. As he sat 
musing, and chiding himself without reason, won- 
dering in what way he could serve these distressed 
females, he became sensible that some living thing 
was moving around on the outside. Rising up 
quietly and cautiously, he made his way to the 
nearest opening, listening anxiously till all was 
quiet, when he sprang to his feet, standing on the 
rear of the place, and then took a rapid glance all 
around him in search of some one. In a few min- 
utes, to his horror, who shoulda appear but his 
hated enemy Kiskataam. They faced each other 
with a meaning look, as if each said to the other, 
“‘I know your business here.’’ Teunis, as the 
most excited, and the most honest, was the first 
to speak. 





‘¢ Why does the chieftain of the mountain hunt 
after a muskrat so keenly? Has Brandt sent spies 
after his allies ?’’ 

‘* Brandt’s allies,’’ said the red man, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘* have not two faces, one for the day and 
another for the night.’’ 

‘* Then Kiskataam is not one of them, for he 
has game of his own ?”’ 

Teunis put this in the interrogative key, striking 
the ear of the wily chief so that it rung again, 
throwing him off his guard. He intended to 
insinuate treachery on the part of Téunis, and the 
insinuation was given back with interest. Rallying 
himself, he muttered ; 

‘¢ The true dog may hunt after the false fox.’’ 

‘* Then Kiskataam is Brandt’s dog. The chief 
of the mountains has fallen when he has come on 
the Mohawk’s errand. The fox can double a 
mean dog.”’ . 

This dialogue could not have been long con- 
tinued without producing results of a serious na- 
ture ; and as the young Boerman was well armed, 
and withal a powerful man, it would not have 
been safe in the Indian to have struck a blow then. 
Nor would it have served his purpose. A quarrel 
at that moment would have put the man out of 
the way who was evidently seeking after the same 
object with himself. A little patience and watch- 
fulness, and Teunis would discover the retreat of 
the women. The mortified chief walked off crest- 
fallen, having been caught in his own trap at eaves- 
dropping. Not far off, Teunis perceived that he 
was joined by Shandaagan, and though going with 
their backs toward him, they doubtless would turn 
and dog his steps. His own resolution was to 
keep watch on this spot during the night at least, 
in case any of the fugitives should return. In the 
morning he would be guided by the course of 
events. 


CHAPTER XVI. QUEEN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


Etsiz and her fellow-prisoners had, in -some 
measure, recovered from the shock caused by the 
late attack on Hoogenhuisen. The brave girl 
felt more than gratitude toward Teunis for the 
defence he had made, and her mind was wander- 
ing in that direction, when in order to compose 
herself she sat down with the Bible before her, 
while in heart she was desiring human as well as 
divine help. Read what part she pleased, some- 
how or other the song of Solomon would turn up. 
And there she found and marked that verse which 
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Teunis afterwards found and read. On looking 
up from the page a moment, she perceived Miss 
Clinton all drawn up, as if something was pressing 
upon her breast like a nightmare, which she was 
struggling to resist. She ran immediately to the 
lady’s side, and saw the cause, which had almost 
an equal influence upon herself. Shandaagan was 
prowling around among the smoking ruins, with 
his face turned toward the very spot where they 
were hidden. Her first impulse was to lift the 
long gun that lay loaded at her side, and finish 
his career; but prudence as much as humanity 
restrained her. She, however, took a look around 
the apartment, determined to resist his entrance 
should he discover it. Nearer and nearer he came 
as if he were examining every inch of ground, 
and the extraordinary instinct of the Indian ap- 
peared now to lead him in the very direction 
where they were sitting. He seemed more like a 
dog smelling the ground than a man scrutinizing 
it by reasoning faculties. He was within twenty 


yards of the place where she sat, and was still 
approaching. A thought struck her; she began 
to hiss like a serpent, in a low, slow manner, till 
she saw the attention of the Indian arrested, when 


she changed her place, and continued hissing till 
it became near a whistle. Rover, who was half 
sleeping, rose suddenly at this, and was about to 
reply in his own style, when his mistress seized 
him by the paws, preventing what must have 
discovered the whole nest. But the hissing and 
the under-growl were sufficient to awaken new 
thoughts in the mind of her pursuer, for after 
laying his ear to the ground, he arose, going quite 
over the spot where they were looking through 
at him; so close indeed that the toes of his 
moccasins were fixed in the holes of their cell, as 
he climbed to the top. A new danger now ap- 
peared. He might discover the door in the rear. 
Giving the dog in charge of her mother, and 
setting Miss Clinton to watch the road, putting a 
large pistol in her hand, which made Margaret 
“look for the moment like a soldier’s daughter, 
Elsie started for the back part of their citadel to 
look out. Her courage was equal to the occasion. 
Taking her long gun with her, she crawled through 
between the rocks, feeling quite certain that some 
one was walking above. She paused that she 
might listen, scarcely breathing, lest she herself 
should be heard, when, to her still greater alarm, 
Rover, who had made his escape from the easier 





grip of Anshela, was whining low at her side, 
while the old woman, fully aware of the crisis, 
had followed after him to resume her hold. She 
had entered the narrow passage after her daughter, 
but being neither so supple nor so slim, she stuck 
in that place and could not go forward nor back. 
Never was poor girl in a more puzzling plight. 
Her mother and Rover, herself and Miss Clinton, 
alike the objects of her solicitude, while the foe 
was now within ear-shot; she could, in her des- 
peration, have gone out and faced a score of 
savages; but, luckily for all, the mother got back 
into the main apartment, where Margaret met 
Elsie with the information that the Indian had 
returned to the front and was calling out for 
Rover. The two animals had, no doubt, recog- 
nized each other in their own way; but the brave 
girl, taking some rope, put a muzzle upon the 
dog, and fastened him to chest till the danger 
should pass. 

Their tormenter left their sight after a brief 
space, and the three prisoners had now time to 
breathe and congratulate themselves on their 
narrow escape. Miss Clinton wept fn perfect joy, 
and would have been content to remain there for 
a month. Not so Elsie, who saw that the danger 
was not past. ‘‘ He will return,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
solve this mystery. He will bring Kiskataam 
with him, and they will burn us out if they cannot 
bring us to yield.”’ 

‘*T will die first in this spot, and sell my life 
dear, too,’’ said Margaret. ‘I will prove to 
them how a soldier’s daughter can defend herself 
when it comes to a battle. 1 fear death less than 
being in the hands of either Clifford or his de- 
ceitful servant. Go, Elsie, and leave me here to 
do as I have determined.”’ 

Elsie, who under the power of excitement was 
equal to any crisis, was above feeling the burden 
of her responsibility and musing upon what might 
be the best plan, suffered broken sentences to 
escape from her, such as, ‘‘ Why does he not 
come? Oh, for one word of that dark man in 
the hollow. Let us watch.’’ 

‘¢ And pray,”’ said the pious Angelica, who was 
rocking herself backward and forward as if that 
motion was essential to her thought and conscious- 
ness. What’ she had always trusted to was still 
with her, but in this new condition her mind had 
not yet obtained its balance. ‘‘ Why does not 
the Dominie come? he always comes in distress.”” 
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‘*Look, Elsie, here,’’ said Margaret; ‘* what 
is that I see moving there on the other side of the 
glen? It looks like some animal, but it stands so 
still that I think it must be but a stone.’’ 

The mountain lass fixed her eye on the place, 
and after a few moments’ examination she with- 
drew her eyes with a shudder, merely . saying: 
‘¢ More trouble. The master devil is there himself, 
as I supposed.”’ 

‘‘Kiskataam it is,’’ said Miss Clinton, hiding 
her eyes in her hand, as she cried: ‘*Oh, God 
help me; help us all in this hour of sorrow. Thou 
beholdest all things below. Look down, we 
beseech thee, and hear us calling out of the depth 
of misery, and out of the jaws of this death which 
is now ready to swallow us up. Save us, O Lord, 
else we perish.”’ 

Elsie stood amazed at the utterance of this 
prayer, and seemed to regard her friend as one 
inspired, while the old mother whispered to her- 
self, ‘*She prays good as the Dominie.’’ All 


three became more composed and determined. 
Their enemy stood looking steadfastly towards 
them, as if he could see through the rocks; or it 
might be that he was surveying the fortress, before 


making a grand attack. To the left was the other 
fiend, who had, by appointment no doubt; met 
his master, with whom he was in consultation. 
The prisoners could guess his report, and judged 
too, probably, what would be their next move. 

** They have sunk to the ground,” said Margaret, 
‘¢as if shot by an arrow; so noiselessly they fall.’’ 

* Yes,’’ was the response of her companion, 
‘*some one has appeared. Now God grant it 
may not be Teunis at this moment, or he is a lost 
man, and we lost with him. If they do the deed, 
revenge is my word ;’’ and she grasped the gun 
firmly in her hand, as if the work were begun. 

Sure enough, Teunis did arrive on the ground, 
and was watched eagerly from behind the tree, 
by those snaky eyes that moved unknown to him. 

‘They will shoot him from behind,’ said 
Angelica. ‘‘ Let me cry to him.”’ 

‘‘No, mammy. No, they are only waiting to 
see where he goes. We must try and divert their 
eyes from him to something else. We must leave. 
Oh, for half an hour! He will come straight 
in here, and they will follow hard on his heels. 
Let us leave, and we can watch them from another 
point to more advantage. Once get us here, 
pent up, and they will soon have their whole pack 











upon us. Mammy, go out first. It is life or 
death. I will wait here and watch till you get 
through. Push these quilts and skins before you. 
Who knows where our next bed may be ?’’ 

Martin had fixed the back entrance after a 
fashion of his own. He was his own blacksmith 
as he was his own mason and carpenter. He had 
run two bolts, with lead, into a large flat stone 
which lodged into eyes that were bored into the 
rock. There it hung, so that it might be lifted 
up -to the roof, and when let down it appeared in 
its natural place. It was a portcullis of a rude 
kind, but fully answered the purpose of shutting 
out all except those who knew the secret. Elsie 
remained behind as long as she could, in hopes 
of getting one word from Teunis, and revedling 
to him her purpose of retreating ; but she plainly 
saw that the spies were within hearing, and might 
succeed in preventing the escape of all four by 
some cunning manceuvre, since Teunis was entirely 
ignorant of their presence. The two things she 
wished for most, and feared most, came at one 
moment. To flee was her only alternative, while 
there was yet hope. She let down the strong 
barricade, and lay behind it, to see and hear. 
She dreaded blood being spilt; and by the way 
of comforting herself, she shook a little dry 
powder into the lock of the duck gun, putting the 
muzzle through a hole prepared for such a pur- 
pose. Here’ she lay, and saw all we have already 
described, until it grew quite dark, when realizing 
the possibility of being surrounded before the 
morning, she left, without accomplishing her 
desire of speaking one word to Teunis. 

With no little effort Angelica found her way 
into the open air, where she soon revived suffi- 
ciently to lift a burden of bedding. Miss Clinton 
took her part, and Elsie more than would cover 
herself, and taking now the lead of the march in 
deep darkness, toward what was then called the 
Dog Pool, since named ‘‘ THE Fawn’s LeEap,’’ 
they reached it without any interruption, except 
the obstacles which a rocky path always presents 
to tender feet. 

The morning found the outcasts in a dejected 
state of mind, and with weary bodies. Had an 
enemy come upon them, he would have met with 
but a feeble resistance. Elsie soon perceived that 
this state of things would of itself soon destroy 
her hopes and the lives of her companions, so she 
set herself to work cheering them, and turning 
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their minds away from themselves and their trou- 
bles. Knowing the place she had chosen, and 
now somewhat acquainted with her ward, she 
began a plan of interesting her mind, by exciting 
her natural enthusiasm for mountain scenery. She 
had formerly been sheltered there during a dread- 
ful storm of hail ; and afterward, during a hot day 
in July, had sat under the rock that hung over the 
little fall. It lies in a narrow ravine, below the 
rocks where the Kauterskill comes down, and falls 
over the shelf into a basin a hundred feet still 
lower down. The whole is surrounded with trees 
and shrubs common to the region, and forms an 
amphitheatre of wildness and beauty seldom sur- 
passed. It is not so capacious as the falls lying 
imnfediately back of Pine Orchard, but it has 
points of interest which surpass even that famous 
spot. Here, in the soft sand, which is as dry as 
sand can be out of the sun and never sprinkled with 
spray or rain, was the bed of Miss Clinton, and 
in which she slept that night more soundly than 
she had frequently slept in Shrewsbury Castle. 

Elsie had made her own bed near that of Miss 
Clinton, but to her sleep did not come till far 
in the morning. When she awoke and looked 
around, the first object that caught her eye was 
her mother, sitting at a newly-kindled fire, with 
her cutty pipe in her mouth, seemingly taking 
as much comfort as she had seen her enjoying 
between the jambs of Hoogenhuisen, looking on 
the china pictures of Joseph and his brethren. 
The young English girl lay upon a large black 
bearskin, covered with a thick cemforter, still 
asleep. ‘Let her lie still and sleep on; who 
knows when she may have another chance ?’’ 
And with that she began to make her own simple 
toilet, with a rock for her table and a small pool 
fora mirror. Margaret soon opened her eyes, in 
evident alarm at the scene, when rising on her 
elbow, her eyes fixed on her protectress, she 
soon regained her composure. After this, she 
cast one despairing look upward, uttering the 
name of God and mother. 

‘*Elsie, dear Elsie,’’ said the fond girl, ‘it 
was long before I could fall asleep, and yet I am 
more afraid now in the davlight than I was when 
I looked up on the stars which seemed to me like 
the eyes of angels looking down on me. Have 
you ever imagined those stars to be holy beings 
hovering over us ?’’ 

** Yes, my dear lady, I have often heard that 





good angels attend upon the good always; but 
our Dominie says a good conscience is the best 
guardian angel, and the surer sleeping-drops than 
any in the apothecary’s store; and that a star in 
the breast gives more true light than all the 
millions in the sky. You know that I myself love 
to watch the stars, and last night I looked up so 
long, that I fell asleep dreaming that I heard 
their feet marching over the pure pavement above 
my head.” 

‘‘Your Dominie must be a poet, or else he has 
read a book called ‘The Mask of Comus,’ which 
I feel suits my case too well. A lady lost her 
way, as I have mine, but she felt as I should feel, 
and as your minister tells you is best. 

“«¢ These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong-sided champion, conscience.’ 
‘*Did you hear the stream, how it murmured 
around our camp, and then roared off in the 
distance? It put me in mind of a crowded thea- 
tre, just before the curtain rises, when the shout 
of applause succeeds the appearance of the favorite 
actor. I lay listening till it seemed to soften 
down into the low crooning sound of my old 
Scottish nurse, when she used to sing me to sleep 
on her bosom. That put me in mind of home, 
and I cried myself to sleep.”’ 

‘* Rise, my lady,’’ said the kind listener, per- 
ceiving the necessity of action, ‘‘ and let me dress 
you. Thecold air must be kept away, and here 
is my mother’s oak-leaved quilt, which I will put 
around you as the Indian squaws do their blank- 
ets.” And with that Elsie threw the coverlet 
over the shoulders of the delicate damsel, on whom 
the air of heaven had scarcely ever blown rudely. 
Her tall and graceful form was not hidden in the 
particolored shawl, and when her present lady’s- 
maid took the handkerchief which a Dutch skipper 
had brought from India as a present to her grand- 
mother, tying it around the waist of Margaret, she 
appeared in full dress, smiling, and wondering 
what her London friends would say were she to 
walk in among them in this mask, fresh from the 
mountains. Lady Grantham would hold up her 
hands, and declare that nothing could be more 
distingué and picturesque. 

‘Do you see how that stream leaps down 
among the rocks?’’ was the quiet question of her 
kind companion, all the time anxious to divert the 
thoughts of the stranger from herself and from 
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her home. ‘‘ Did you ever see a lighter foot than 
that is, trusting to the air so confidently ?’’ 

‘* No, never; and yet I have seen airy creatures 
‘who seemed more the creations of fancy than of 
reality. But how beautifully the whole stream 
loses itself in the haze, which covers it like a veil 
thinner than the purest gossamer.’’ 

‘And there, again, Miss Clinton, see how it 
trips away down yonder, coming out of its misty 
curtains fresh and fair, like a child running to its 
mother’s arms.”’ 

This was unfortunate, though kindly intended 
and finely said, for the poor exile, taking up the 
thought, ran off in a rhapsody of affection. 

‘Ah, my dear Elsie, why have you touched on 
that string, to remind me of my joyful days, send- 
ing me back here to my sorrow? My mother is 
down there, just where that little stream is going 
to embrace the river. Why might I not follow its 
course and find her? Tell me, could I not go, 
keeping by its side? Would I not come to the 
river with it, and find my way to the vessel? I 
can imagine it waiting for me at this moment.”’ 

‘* You would find the rocks too hard for your 
tender feet, my dear lady,’’ were the kind words 


of the good Angelica, ‘“and the windings and falls 
are more than you dream of.”’ 
‘Qh, there seems to be nothing direct in this 


world. How crooked has been my way these few 
days past! Why might I not take a winding 
course with that stream, and come out in the end 
all well ?”’ 

‘* Straight roads are not always the best. Our 
Dominie scolds the path-masters every summer 
because they will go over a hill when going around 
it would be easier for their cattle. This stream we 
are now watching is dealt kindly by, for it is let 
down step by step, and ina far, roundabout way. 
You saw the two ponds that we lay beside yester- 
day—no, the day before, I forget myself. They 
form the fountain-head. About two miles below, 
the waters take afar higher leap than they do 
here. The further down it goes, the fall is less 
and less, till it becomes as smooth as your cheek, 
and as quiet as your old nurse’s voice when she 
found you fairly asleep in your cradle. The Do- 
minie says that his young foik go off like the Kau- 
terskill up here, and end like the quiet Kaatskill, 
in their old age joining the great river rolling into 
the sea.’’ 

‘**And is this the only stream in these hills?’ 





was the inquiry of Miss Clinton, who now began 
to forget herself and her troubles. “If it be a 
solitary thing, it is far from showing the signs of 
sadness.” 

‘*This is not the only stream of the mountains 
hereabout, for there is another spring-head not far 
from this, but the stream runs in the opposite 
direction. My father followed that when he was 
young. He says it follows the backbone of the 
mountain, going down into old Schoharie, then 
through the Mohawk country, joining that river 
till it meets the Hudson, and mingles with these 
very waters we are now looking at, after all that 
wandering life.’’ 

‘*What a history you are telling me!’’ said 
Margaret, pleased with the fancy which arose in 
her mind. ‘* How like to some histories * could 
tell myself.’’ 

‘*T remember what you told me when we hid 
ourselves beside the little lakes, and Iam almost 
sorry I spoke just now; but the truth will come 
out, Miss Clinton.’’ 

‘That is true, and was no fault of your honest 
heart. Bertram and I were born near to each 
other. He went off to the sea when he was a boy 
and we met again after the separation, on the 
Hudson, where these two streams you speak of are 
mingling in one great river.’’ 

‘«Come and have something to eat,’’ was the 
call of the careful mother; ‘‘ leave off these sor- 
rowful tales, lookia’ into the water, shedding salt 
tears.”” 

Upon.a flat stone standing on the shelving rock 
that hung over the fall, were placed bread, boiled 
eggs, and dried venison. A cow, which came 
from the herd, gave them milk ; the whole made 
an excellent breakfast, of which they partook 
heartily and gratefully. The mountain air gave 
them a keen appetite, and at the close of the meal 
Elsie lifted a cup of water, of which she drank ; 
then offering as much to her companion, they 
were ready for whatever might betide. 

‘¢Come now,”’ said the mountain lass, ‘‘and I 
will lead you to my favorite walk. And with 
their arms around each other, they went up the 
side of the glen towards the north. Turning 
around to her mother, Elsie said, ‘‘ Mammy, the 
wildcats mew if anything happens.’’ 

‘Yaw! yaw!’’ said the careful dame; ‘‘ wild- 
cats plenty all over. But I will mind.’’ 

‘** Are there enemies near us that you leave the 
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signal with the sentinel? I had almost believed 
the danger to be all below, in that hollow, 
mysterious place we were in yesterday.’’ 

‘¢ You are too well acquainted with the customs 
of war, Miss Clinton, not to know that safety lies 
in constantly watching. But let us not talk of 
danger till we see it face to face. Let us walk; 
and please not to turn around till I tell you, for 
I want to point to what I think is worth seeing.’’ 
When they had advanced about half a mile above 
the fall, Elsie called, ‘* Now turn and look.”’ 

The sight was so overwhelming that Margaret 
was for a few minutes in speechless rapture. High 
Peak, that majestic pyramid, stood out in bold 
relief against the southern sky, surrounded by 
numerous hills, great and small, among which he 
rose like a king attended by his suite, who looked 
up to his crown with awe and deligh. The Oc- 
tober sun had spread a mysterious haze over the 
whole scene, which expanded rather than hid its 
greatness. 

‘* What do you see there?’’ said the truly proud 
mountain damsel, proud of her home scenery. 

‘My head is dizzy. Let me alone till I get 
over my bewilderment, and can comprehend what 
is before me. Oh! what a stage is there for 
superior beings to descend upon, and see the 
actions of puny mortals! Elsie, have you ever 
known any one to ascend that height ?”’ 

**Oh, yes; I have been up there myself more 
than once. But it humbles one. I never feel 
myself so small as when I stand on that eminence, 
and think what a mote am I. And yet I have 
felt my soul expanding above it all, when I knew 
that I was an immortal creature, redeemed by the 
Son of God.’’ 

‘* That is like mounting from the foot of Jacob’s 
ladder to the top of it ata bound. I am down 
at the bottom yet. When I was in the city of 
Rome, they took me into the great church there 
called St. Peter’s; and Elsie, do you know that 
when some one beside me said that he felt himself 
so small that he could sink, I said, presumptuous 
thing that I was, ‘ My heart swells so that I fill all 
this house.’ You must have felt up there as I did 
in Rome.”’ 

‘* Four times a year, Miss Clinton, do I come 
up to this place, and look up; in June, when 
everything is in the greenest lustre; in August, 
when all is so rich and full; in October, when 
those various colors are painted by the hand of 
nature, and again in winter.’’ 


‘*Now I find out the cause of my confusion, 
Elsie ; that wondrous variety of colors. This is 
what is called the fall and Indian summer, when 
the foliage changes. It is a new thing to my 
English eyes.’’ 

** And have you no fall in England—no Indian 
summer there ?’’ said the amazed girl, who had 
less idea of the difference of climate than her 
travelled companion. ‘‘ Then I do not think so 
much of your great island after all. No fall! no 
Indian summer! What have you?’’ 

‘« England is always green like your June, Elsie, 
but what would they give there for one glimpse 
of that mountain, clad in trees to the very crown, 
and every one of these trees in different colors, 
from the richest purple to the brightest yellow, 
and the whole robe intermingled with pale and 
deep green. But tell me, what is that shrub 
covering all the ground so dark in the red ?”’ 

‘We call that the laurel, which is spread all 
over the mountains, as you see beneath our feet. 
| But look, here is my. favorite flower at this time 
| of the yeary the sumach. Let me put it into your 
' hair, for a feather; and tell me if ever the Queen 
of England had one so rich ?”’ 

‘¢Bring me other two, and I will show you the 
Prince of Wales’ feather. There now, a soldier 
of the forty-second regiment would fight with 
more ardor for his native hills, than he does even 
now, with the blood cockade in his bonnet. Oh, 
what a deep and pure scarlet! Never, never 
would they believe me, were I to tell of it just as 
I see it in your hands,’’ 

It was thus that Elsie led the enthusiastic girl 
to forget her troubles. Romantic in disposition, 
and full of life, the picturesque in nature and in 
costume captivated her so that she forgot every- 
thing for the pleasure of the present moment, 
light as the bird that leaped from branch to 
branch. 

‘*T have been thinking,’’ said Margaret, after 
a pause, ‘* how happy you must be, when there is 
no trouble below, on a day like this, and our 
friend Teunis with you. For I am all the more 
happy in the company of those I love best; and 
you are of the same mind too, I am sure.”’ 

‘* Yes, there are days which we remember 
always, when we were too full of happiness. The 
heart, like a cup full of joy, surges over the brim, 
and we share it with others. I have had my 
share at all seasons. This time of the year is 
always the finest to me, though not the grandest.” 
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‘When do you call the mountain in its grandest 
array? I cannot imagine anything beyond what 
I am looking at just now. I have seen Mount 
Blanc, but there was nothing on it save the awful 
whiteness, which blinds and awes the spirit.’’ 

‘‘ Miss Clinton, to my mind the sublimest scene 
of these hills is to be seen in the white winter. 
The loneJiness pleases me so, that I feel a rever- 
ence for High Peak which I never feel at another 
season. All then isso still that I can hear my 
heart beating. It is only at rare times that its 
real grandeur appears. One day, a few years ago, 
in January I was here. ‘There had been a thaw 
and a heavy rain for a whole day, which beat upon 
the snow without melting it, making it so hard that 
it could be trodden upon without sinking. Toward 
midnight the wind came around suddenly to the 
northwest, and blew one of the coldest blasts I 
ever knew. The rain continued, but it froze as it 
fell, so that not a tree, nor a twig nora leaf but 
hung in icicles, clear as crystal. As soon as my 
father arose, he said, ‘ Now is the time for chasing 
that mischievous fainter that has troubled the 
sheep so long. He will sink in thecrust. Let us 
after him with our snow-shoes.’ A company was 
Sleds filled with 
We 


gathered, Teunis among them. 
skins, guns and victuals, and warm hearts. 
landed here when the sun wasat the highest. I 
had come up so far, just to take my favorite look 
and return; but of all the sights that mortal eye 
ever beheld, it seems to me still that that must 


have surpassed them. ‘The mountain was one 
lump of glass, not a dark spot on the whole. The 
trees all hung in crystals. The hard snow, frozen 
and glittering to the very top. It was one dia- 
mond, glistening and enriched by all the colors of 
the rainbow. I looked, but my eyes filled so with 
tears that I turned away, for I was ashamed to be 
seen weeping at what no one else seemed to care 
to look upon but myself.” 

**Did no one enjoy the vision but you? It 
seems to me that I see it now as you describe it.”’ 

** Not one,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘ cared about it after a 
moment was passed ; one girl of my own age de- 
clared that she would rather get a look at the big 
kitchen fire. And a good-hearted girl she was for 
all that. We must not judge other people by their 
taste in these things.’’ 

**No, Elsie,’’ said Miss Clinton, ‘‘ for we find 
that true love does not always unite itself with 
refined taste. I have known some of the most 





sentimental men and women in the world who 
would not sacrifice a single gratification for the 
good of others. But I know others who can enjoy 
all the beautiful in nature and art, and they would 
this day lay down their life for me. Here I am 
cut off from all, and not a friend but one.’’ 

Elsie, with great art, turned her thoughts away 
from this melancholy theme, by saying : 

‘* Miss Clinton, stand out there, and let me tell 
you what I have been planning. The Hermit 
that you have heard me speak of, told me about 
the Queén of May in England. I have been 
thinking that the Queen of October would be the 
most suitable for our country, and I would like to 
have you as our model.”’ 

‘¢ Well, dress me up as you please ; it will put 
off care for the day, and give me something to tell 
when I return to London—that is, if I ever return. 
I feel for a moment now that I might act Lady 
Hope in the pageant.”’ 

‘* My dear lady, you must be my queen, since I 
have elected you. Let me gather the leaves and 
the branches while you will use your skill in put- 
ting them together, to your own fancy. Here isa 
piece of stick which will serve as the stalk for 
your sceptre. You must twine it around with the 
things I shall bring to you, and there is a needle 
and thread. Now, you are better off than Mother 
Eve, the Queen of Eden.”’ 

‘* You seem, my friend and maid of honor, as I 
shall call you, to use great familiarity here, in 
putting a queen towork. But since it must be so, 
let me try. Tell me who is this strange man who 
has informed you of old country customs so well. 
Is he a real hermit, or only some mock anchorite 
that affects these strange ways, for some good end, 
or in some whim of his own? I should like to 
see a real recluse.’’ 

‘*T cannot tell you much about him; at least, 
I dare not. He has been in this region for more 
than a year; he came here, no one can tell 
whence; and as he knows so much about the 
world, we think he must have been a great travel- 
ler, The common people say he is a spook; and 
the place he has chosen for his retreat favors the 
notion, for from the earliest time it has always 
been thought that some ghost of an old country- 
man frequented that spot. Some say that Hen- 
drick Hudson comes back every year to play at 
bowls, up in these hills, in honor of his finding 
out our famous river; others, that Captain Kidd, 
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the great pirate, hid some chests of gold there, 
and killed a big negro on the spot. One old 
money-hunter, called Fred Martin, told a terrible 
tale of his going at midnight, and digging under 
atree. The secret of his success lay in his not 
uttering a single word, whatever he should see, 
and the whole efforts of the ghosts lay in forcing 
him to speak. He dug on till the hour of twelve, 
when around him rose the crowd of imps, led on 
by the big, black negro. On Fred worked till out 
of breath, he lay down on his back to rest; one 
more shovelful, and he would be at the chest ; but 
over him whirled a large round rock, like a mill- 
stone, that rose and fell at a great rate, wheeling 
all the time. Speak he would not, and speak 
they were determined he should. Down the 
stone again came, till he thoyght it touched the 
hair of his head, when forgetting himself, he 
cried, ‘Off, you black duivel.” The words no 
sooner left his mouth than all was pitch dark, and 
he was left there lying till the morning. He de- 
clares till this day, if he could only have held his 
peace, he would have been rich enough by this 
time. So superstitious are the people, that many 
of them think that the hermit is either Hendrick 


Hudson, or the ‘spook’ that guards the money- 
chest of Captain Kidd.”’ 

‘* But whom does Elsie think he is? He must 
be some one worth speaking of, when you are so 
interested in him.’’ 


‘‘T dare not say all I think of him, my lady. 
He takes up the most of his time in reading and 
writing; he knows all that is going on, which 
makes me think he must be in communication 
with strange things and persons. He wanders 
every day to the top of the mountain, and some- 
times comes this way looking always as if he ex- 
pected some one from the west. At such times he 
is fearful to look upon.”’ 

‘You are not afraid of him yourself since you 
have heard his account of the May Queen ?’’ 





‘*No, Miss Clinton; he is always calm and 
quiet when [ am near. He tells me of things he 
has seen and of some things he has done. He 
has been in battles, by land and sea. But, hush ! 
I am speaking too loud; I sometimes think he 
knows my very thoughts. Hark! there is Rover’s 
bark. . Hush! there is the wildcat’s mew, as sure 
as I live. Quick ! let us to the bed of the stream. 
My mother is afraid, and is calling us.’’ 

Here the mewing became more distinct, to 
which Elsie answered by putting her hand to her 
mouth, giving out asound which imitated a young 
kitten, eager to reach its mother. Lowering her 
own head, she signed to her companion to follow 
her example as they ran toward the fall, where 
Angelica was waiting for them in the intensest 
anxiety. Rover stood trembling by her side; 
then running up to Elsie, he cowered down as if 
he had been chastised ; every now and then giving 
forth a short, quick bark, more through terror 
than eagerness to be sent out on a hunt. 

‘Some wild animal,’’ was the ready explana- 
tion of the experienced girl, who having been so 
often out with her father, had seen the dog trem- 
ble before when through instinct he perceived an 
enemy near. To this the mother assented, whea 
she listened and heard a howl fierce and deep. 
All four stood gazing down the ravine, every sense 
quickened to the utmost; while as howl after 
howl came up, nearer every time, they felt the 
chills of death coming over them. After a time, 
it seemed as if the yells were changed in their 
depth, and that some power stronger than the 
animal, whatever it was, held it in check. This 
was confirmed by the increasing boldness of the 
dog, which was seen in his running as far as the 
verge of the shelf, and even putting his paws for- 
ward on a tree that grew near the edge, then 
coming back, as if he wished to encourage his 
friends. The cause of this alarm must be ex- 
plained hereafter. 
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By Rosa NoucHETTE Carey, 
Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifie,’ “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” and “Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER XX. CROWNED. 

Guy CHICHESTER was alone. 

Honor’s pretty sitting-room had a pleasant, 
homelike air about it this evening; the soft lamp- 
light fell on the gray damask and delicately sten- 
cilled walls, Kiddleawink was stretched on the 
white rug, a work-basket stood open on Honor’s 
little table, and some lace-work lay where it had 


‘been thrown down weeks ago; a riding-whip and 


gauntlet were beside it. A look of pain crossed 
Guy Chichester’s face as he noted these little 
tokens of Honor’s presence, and then he threw 
his arms across the back of the low velvet loung- 
ing chair, and buried his face on them. 

Heaven knows what bitter thoughts were surg- 
ing up in the man’s mind as his head sank de- 
spondingly on his folded arms. Regret for the 
past mingling with fears for the future ; intolerable 
longings, remorse for a wasted life, for talents frit- 
tered away, for opportunities lost, for faults that 
had blasted so fair a promise, blended with rebel- 
lion against Fate, that had robbed him of his 
heart’s desire. 

“‘T nearly lost her,’’ was his inward groan. 
‘‘She was right, and what good would my life 
have been to me—what good is it now? I am 
weary of this struggle; of what avail is my man- 
hood? I cannot bear this state of things much 
longer; it is maddening. The broad shoulders 
heaved with the impatient sigh. ‘‘ Fool!’’ he 
went on, ‘* weak, unmanly, to think I can hardly 
master myself in her presence. One of these days 
I must rise against this soft tyranny; one of these 
days I must tell her that she must be my wife or 
nothing to me. Nothing! As though I could 
blot her out of my life—as though I could endure 
existence without her! Friendship! the very 
thought is oppressive—a mere mockery. Oh, 
Honor, I may have singed, but at least you will 
have to answer for these wasted, embittered years.’’ 
A stifled sigh seemed to echo the unspoken re- 
proach—a soft sweep of drapery came nearer and 
nearer. 

“Guy!’’ It scarcely needed that whispered 
Monosyllable to bring Guy Chichester back to the 
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present again, for the hand whose touch had 
always thriiled through his man’s pulses was lying - 
lightly on his arm, but the brown -bearded face was 
only lifted for a moment. She could feel the 
electric shock that ran through him. 

‘*Oh, Honor, Honor !’’ 

She kept her steady hand on his arm, but her 
voice shook in its sweetness. 

** Dear Guy, look again ; it is your old Honor.’’ 

‘* But so changed, so pitiably changed! Honor, 
the girl was right ; I might have lost you.’’ 

‘* True, dear friend.’’ 

He raised his head, and drew her towards him 
with a fond peremptory movement, but for once 
there was no resistance. She stood with her 
head a little drooping and eyes downcast, as his 
keen glance noted the ravages that disease had 
made in her beautiful face and figure; evidently 
he was unprepared for the change, for he relaxed 
his hold with a sudden groan. 

Her clear, wistful eyes questioned him, and 
then a fear seized her ; she grew paler, and pressed 
her hand to her side. “Guy, you frighten me. 
Am I such a wreck?’’ For the poor soul feared 
that her beauty had faded. What if sickness had 
robbed her of her charms, and she no longer 
found favor in his eyes? 

But in his pain he misunderstood her. 

**It would not have been fair. Death had no 
right to deprive me of my treasure before it had 
come into my keeping,’’ he said, almost savagely. 
The old Berserk spirit kindled in his eye; the 
man seemed defying his fate. 

‘¢T wanted to live. Oh, it seemed too dreadful 
to die !’’ she murmured, pressing nearer to him. 
Another time she would have rebuked his bitter- 
ness ; now her weakness and need of him were so 
great that she could not refrain from a pang that 
he did not open his arms, and take her into them 
who had been given to him back from death; as 
though in his reverence he would have touched a 
hair of her head unless she had suffered him ! 

Had he forgotten that only a little while ago 
he had prayed her to have mercy upon him, for 
that his trouble was greater than he could bear, 
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and she had said him nay? How could he know 
that during these long years she had proved him, 
and that she was willing, aye ready, to trust him 
now? Already the sullen gloom on his brow was 
infecting her with a new terror. Was she so 
changed, pitiably changed, as he said? Was it 
this that was clouding his thankfulness, and mak- 
ing himso unlike himself? Honor’s limbs trem- 
bled ; her woman’s nature had received a shock ; 
the light died out of the beautiful eyes. 

‘* Guy, I cannot bear this. What makes you so 
strange to me ?”’ 

He drew his hand before his eyes, and then his 
voice changed; he answered her with feigned 
cheerfulness. 

‘* To be sure, I have no right to be making you 
as dreary as myself. I ought to be thankful, I am 
thankful, that you are spared, though it may not 
be for me; but one grows so heart-sick sometimes. 
But you cannot help that, can you dear ?”’ 

‘* Guy, how can you misunderstand me so ?’’ 

‘¢ Am I misunderstanding you, my poor Honor? 
How pale you look, and I am keeping you stand- 
ing! Sit down, dear.” 

**Not now.’ Yet Honor’s limbs could hardly 
support their weight; she leant heavily against 
the chair, steadying herself with hands that had 
begun to tremble. Why did he not look at her? 
—yet his voice was kind. 

‘*You sent for me,’’ speaking hurriedly, as 
though he had suddenly remembered something ; 
** you must not make me lose my train.’’ 

‘Oh, Guy, must you go, and to-night ?’’ 

‘* Elliott says there is no need—’’ 

‘« Then stay,’’ interrupted Honor. 

** Stay—why ?”’ he repeated, looking at her in 
surprise. ‘* You are the last person, are you not, 
to tell me to neglect my duty ?”’ 

‘Your duty!—ah, yes. But may it not be 
here ?’’ But again he misunderstood her. 

‘* You are a good woman, Honor; you mean it 
for the best, but this must cease. Hush !’’ as she 
tried to interpose a word; ‘‘I did not mean to 
tell you this to-night—not to-night.’’ 

‘*What is it you have to tell me, Guy?’’ and 
Honor’s voice grew faint. He was trying her 
cruelly, but she had no strength with which to 
answer him. 

‘*T have been thinking it over— No, there 1s 
no time to-night, you are not well enough, and it 
seems ungrateful after you have been brought 





back from death. 

do you, Honor ?”’ 
' No, Guy;’’ but there was a ring of despair 
in her voice. 

** You are so true a friend—you mean so well 
by me; but once for all you must understand that 
a man’s nature is not always under his control. 
This friendship between us is mockery. I— What 
ails you, dear ?”’ 

‘OQ, Guy, my heart is breaking! Guy! Guy!’’ 

At the cry of anguish from the woman he loved, 
Guy Chichester turned pale, and involuntarily 
opened his arms, but the next moment they 


You donot think me unkind, 


‘dropped to his side. 


**T forgot ; I have no right,’’ he muttered. 

Honor tottered back into a seat and covered 
her face with her hands; and tears, the bitterest 
she had ever shed, dropped slowly through her 
wasted fingers. Had she come back to him 
through the valley of the shadow of death for this? 

But the next moment he sprang to her side. 

‘‘Anything but that!” he cried, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion. ‘‘ Honor, it shall be as 
you wish. I would rather die than you should 
shed a single tear. Keep me by you if you will; 
when it grows too hard I will go away, as I have 
gone away before. O, my darling, my darling! 
I never meant to hurt you like this.’’ 

She looked up in his face and smiled—how 
sadly !—through her tears. ‘*O, Guy, am I that 
still ?”’ 

** Are you what, my darling? God help me, 
Honor, but I think you grow dearer to me every 
day I live. Ever since the first hour I saw you, 
you have been the only woman in the world to 
me—my heaviest curse and my dearest blessing ?”’ 

«* And you love me still?’’ 

With quick revulsion he left her side and began 
pacing the room. 

‘* Have I deserved this doubt? I thought you 
perfect, Honor; but you have no right to test 
your power like this;’’ and then, as though afraid 
of his vehemence, ‘‘ Do you remember how you 
clung to me that night? I could see your hands 
waving out to me in the darkness ever so far 
away; will you ever cling to me again?’ He 
stopped and looked at the fair, bowed face with 
intense yearning, and his voice grew low and 
passionate. ‘‘O, Honor, if it be for the last time, 
for the sake of the dear old days, kiss me once 
again, and bid God bless me before I go; for 
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to-night I feel like a Cain, branded with the 
thought of some lost paradise.”’ 

Under the sheltering hands the pale face grew 
radiant. What were the words that seemned echo- 
ing down deep in her heart? ‘‘ They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy.’’ 

‘«Guy, come here;’’ and as he leant over her 
she lifted up her face, flushed with brilliant color, 
and kissed him, and then laid her head on his 
breast. 

‘¢God bless you, dear! O, my dear, my dear, 
you have nearly broken my heart; but I under- 
stand it now. You must never leave me again, 
Guy, for,’’ in a whisper, ‘‘I cannot do without 
you.” 

Crowned indeed! Had it come to him at last— 
the prize he had won and lost, and which he had 
been striving to regain all these weary years. Was 
the seed he had sown in bitterness to bring forth 
a fair harvest ? 

‘*My God, I am not worthy,’’ were the only 
words that came to him in that moment of cul- 
minating joy, when the woman he had wooed for 
so many years came to him and laid her noble 
head on his breast, and he could feel the beating 
of the pure heart against his own. 

** My love, my love!’’ was all he said; but the 
tightening of the strong arms about her, the mur- 
mured blessing from the lips that rested upon the 
bright hair, spoke volumes, and holding her to 
him in that long silent embrace, Guy Chichester 
thanked God and took courage. 

‘* Honor, are you sure you trust me now ?”’ 

They were sitting together side by side. Honor 
looked a little spent and weary with happiness, 
but the tender shining of her eyes and the varying 
color on her face made her so like the ‘‘ Honor 
bright’’ of the old days, that Guy Chichester 
could almost have thought that the long bitter- 
ness was a dream, and that they had never been 
parted. 

**It was in this room, do you remember, 
Honor, that you gave me back this;’’ and he 
opened a little case and showed her the diamond 
hoop. ‘I have carried it about with me ever 


_ Since. I hardly dared to hope its owner would 


wear it again.’ 

She looked at him with her old beautiful smile, 
but it deepened into gravity as the diamonds 
slipped into their old place, and Guy took hand 
and ring into his keeping. 





**Six years ago, in this dear old room, you 
promised to be my wife. We have gone through 
a good deal since then. You will not keep me 
long waiting, will you, dear ?’’ 

** No, Guy.’’ 

** You will soon come to me ?”’ 

‘* Whenever you wish it,’’ was the quiet answer. 

There was something almost solemn in this 
second betrothal. Guy Chichester was the first 
to break the silence. 

*¢ And ‘you can really trust me now ?”’ 

‘* Fully and entirely. I see now that I was 
wrong to doubt you, Guy. I believe, after all, 
that we were both to blame.” 

** For what, love ?”’ 

‘For all these wasted unhappy years, when we 
might have been together. No, don’t stop me, 
dear. If you only knew how I have longed to 
ask your forgiveness !’’ 

‘Mine? You must be jesting, Honor.’’ 

She smiled and shook her head. 

‘*No; I have been wrong, too. I have been 
harsh and ungenerous. Your mother was right 
when she said I loved my own will too much to 
make you happy; and yet no woman was ever 
prouder of her lover than I was of you, Guy.’’ 

** You were always too good to me. I will not 
have you reproach yourself like this. But for my 
cursed temper, you would have been my wife iong 
ago.”’ 

She sighed, and he could feel the hand he held 
trembled slightly. 

‘Do you know the thought that haunted me 
most in my illness? It was remorse that I had 
not loved you well enough. Yes, indeed,’’ as 
Guy uttered an incredulous exclamation, ‘perfect 
love casteth out fear.’ My love was imperfect 
while I feared to trust you.”’ 

**You knew me too well; it was all my fault, 
all my fault.’’ 

** You say that to comfort me, but indeed I was 
hard on myself as well as you. Do you remember 
that day when I interceded for Stewart? I was 
nearly yielding then.”’ 

‘* Nearly, but not quite.”’ 

‘No; the old fear still remained. I had heard 
all about your noble work then, Guy, and when 
you prayed me to come to you, such a longing 
constrained me that I could have cast myself into 
your arms, if you had only been less stern with 


me. When I thought that I should die, and that 
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you would never know how I loved you, I felt as 
though my heart were breaking.’’ 

‘*Hush, dear! you must not grow pale over these 
memories. How could you tear me, when you 
knew I worshipped the ground you walked upon.”’ 

‘‘Ah, it is all over and gone! Now | shall 
never doubt you again—never Guy;’’ then looking 
at him with all her soul in her eyes, ‘‘ You must 
not do all the worship.” 

‘* Why not?’’ stooping over her and kissing the 
broad white forehead. 

** You must leave a little of that to me.’’ 

Guy Chichester did not go to London that 
night. Just before midnight he and Kelpie made 
their appearance in the library at Ingleside, start- 
ling William Elliott from a fireside meditation. 

The clergyman dropped his hand wearily from 
his forehead as Kelpie rushed in with his rousing 
bark, and began describing circles on the rug. 
Guy thrust his hands in his pockets and whistled 
nonchalantly as he took his usuai lounging atti- 
tude against the mantelpiece. Will’s look of 
astonishment baffled description. 

‘* What, you have not gone after all, or has the 
train broken down ?”’ 

‘* Not to my knowledge. A man is allowed to 
change his mind, I suppose? Latimer’s cubs may 
take care of themselves. My days at St. Luke’s 
are over.’’ 

Will stared at him. Then he put on his specta- 
cles and regarded him fixedly for a minute, took 
them off again, and said, ‘Oh !’’ 

Guy Chichester stroked his beard with a con- 
scious air. 

‘IT have not hurt your feelings, have I, 
Elliott ?”’ 

‘* Not at all.”’ 

‘“*It is not good to be neglectful of one’s own 
parish.’’ 

‘¢ True.” 

‘*Kentish Town may be a stronghold of the 
Philistines, but there may be heathens very near 
one’s hearth. My head gardener Crouch has a 
strong savour of Calvinistic doctrine about him. 
He told me the other day that he knew he was 
predestined to eternal torment. 1 ought to have 
it out with him. Charity begins at home, eh ?’’ 

‘I don’t know. I think it too often stops 
there,’’ growled Will, who for once chose to be in 
a perverse humor. 

‘* You parsons can be aggravating enough some- 





times. Why can’t you be more tender over a 
returning prodigal? It is better by far to talk to 
old Humphrey ; he would not hedge up a man’s 
good resolutions in the way you are doing.”’ 

‘*Humph! it is never too late to mend. So 
you are going to reform, are you, squire? Have 
you found a cure for your restlessness ?”’ 

‘*T have a great mind to keep my own counsel, 
to punish you for your irony.”’ 

‘* Why do you disappoint a man’s expectations, 
then? I thought you were going to be a second 
Mungo Park, or Captain Cook at least; that you 
would discover some inaccessible mountain or 
navigate some untraversable lake. Who quenches 
the godlike spirit of enterprise within you? Ha, 
ha! Prometheus chained ! Guy Chichester buried 
in the Happy Valley !”’ 

Mr. Chichester smiled grimly. 

‘* By the fates, you try my patience too far. Is 
that all your priest-craft can do for a repentant 
sinner, terrify him with a nightmare of vultures? 
To the winds with such sorry prophecies! I have 
a whole Arcadia framed and glazed in my mind’s 
eye.”’ 

‘¢ Pipe on, then, to a chorus of Phyllises and 
Corydons,’’ muttered Will drowsily. 

But Guy Chichester was too much in earnest to 
heed his satire. 

‘¢T have asked too much of life. After all, a 
man has only to limit his desires to reap content. 
I don’t think that my notions are utopian, after 
all.’’ 

‘¢ That depends on common sense being one of 
the ingredients,’’ was the somewhat uncivil answer. 
But Mr. Chichester went on undaunted by the 
sarcasm. 

‘¢If we were to add up our sins, I suppose the 
sum-total would scare a few of us. Don’t you 
think our sins of omission would swell the bal- 
ance awfully ?’’ 

‘‘ Where are you drifting now? Rather a wide 
margin, from Pan’s pipes to original sin.” 

‘*T am only repeating my Miserere. I do not 
think I ever realised before my responsibility as a 
landed proprietor. I must tell you seriously what 
I think of doing. I shall settle down in earnest ; 
take Humphrey’s advice, work the home farm; 
build that batch of cottages he is always worrying 
me to begin; enclose more of the common-land ; 
and see if I can make half as good a landlord and 
country gentleman as my father did.” 
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«¢ Amen, and all honor to Miss Nethecote.’’ 

Guy started and turned red. 

‘‘Who told you? I mean, how did you guess 
it?”’ 

‘¢Do you think it needed any telling when one 
could look at your face? There, let us cease this 
fencing. I congratulate you with my whole 
heart ;’? and as Will held out his hand Guy Chi- 
chester caught it and wrung it fervently. 

*‘You are a good fellow, Elliott. God bless 
you! She has told me all about it, and how you 


stood my friend ; and I am happier than I have 
ever been in my life. 
angel ?’’ 

“‘She is what is better still, a pure loving 
Will you take it amiss if I say a word 


And, Elliott, is she not an 


woman. 
to you?”’ 

‘*Of course not.’’ 

‘¢ Heaven is granting you a treasure. You have 
lost it once ; be careful how you guard it for the 
future.”’ 

‘© You have every right to say this to me,”’ re- 
turned Guy impatiently ; ‘‘ but do you think such 
advice is needful? I have suffered too much to 
peril my happiness again.”’ 

‘* He that thinketh he standeth,’’ repeated Will 
solemnly. ‘‘ Forgive me if I seem to be preach- 
ing; but I do not believe that any earthly 
motive—any affection, however strong—can avail 
us in an hour of temptation. Sometimes when I 
look at you I tremble, for you seem to stand 
alone.’”’ 

‘My good angel will always be near me,’’ re- 
plied Guy Chichester softly. 

‘‘They are always near us,’’ returned Will, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ mine as well as yours; and yet we 
have our falls sometimes. When our hands are 
down, the Amalekites prevail ; when we least ex- 
pect it, our Philistines are upon us.’’ 

‘‘T am not worthy of her; I feel that.’’ 

‘«She would love you if you were ten times as 
unworthy. I only want you to prove your armor. 
You see, I am claiming my rights of friendship in 
speaking so openly. Well, and so your days at 
St. Luke’s are over ?”’ 

** Yes, thank Heaven ; but I hope to be a good 
friend to it still, What do you think Honor 
says? That some day I must take her to see all 
our old haunts.’’ 

“It is like her goodness, Yes; I hope you 
will both come.” 





‘*T shall bring my wife to see you. Oh, Elliott, 
does it not seem strange to think the old lonely 
life is passed away like some bad dream—the 
restlessness and fever gone, and love, work, re- 
ality, replacing it? Honor has such a large heart ; 
if I let her she will be the good lady of St. Luke’s 
as well as of our village.’’ 

‘* You must not leave us entirely; I can ill 
spare you,’’ returned Will with some emotion. 
**T love to think of those old days, when you 
came over and helped us.’’ 

‘** Poor Elliott! I always said the work was too 
hard for you. Your sister little knew you were on 
the brink of illness when I fetched you away. 
But these two months’ rest will set you up, eh?’ 

‘**Yes, I am getting well and hearty again; but 
I doubt if this idleness agrees with me. I feel 
restless out of the traces.’’ 

‘*Nonsense! By-the-by, Elliott, I have some- 
thing to ask you. What is your opinion of 
Latimer ?”’ 

‘* Of your cousin, do you mean ?”’ 

‘* Ay, the marble priest, as that little piece of 
wickedness calls him. How do you and he pull 
together ?”’ 

‘« Fairly well. I think you all underrate him.’’ 

‘* Ah, you think he has a conscience under that 
stiff mask of his?’’ 

** A very sensitive one.”’ 

‘*Well, Lat’s a good fellow, if Kate were not 
too much for him. You are better off without a 
helpmeet.”’ 

Will winced. His friend’s words touched a 
sore place. In his younger days he had had 
pleasant visions of a happy home and wife and 
children, before poverty and his infirmities had de- 
barred him of this hope. His was a nature keenly 
alive to the pain of loneliness and want of sym- 
pathy, though few guessed what the renunciation 
had cost him. Silent and many were the victories 
that his quiet endurance won. Stern only with 
himself, he was uniformly gentle with others; and 
he had learned not only to sympathize with the 
sad and suffering, but, what was far harder, to 
rejoice in their joy. 

For one moment something like bitterness 
crossed his mind as he contrasted himself with 
his friend ; the one revelling in health, strength, 
full of vigor, rich in intellect, laden with the 
good things of this world, blessed with the pos- 
session of a loving heart ; the other, young, yet 
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strangely conversant with pain, bound by in- 
firmity, an object of pity even to those who 
reverenced him, his great intellect earning for 
him the merest pittance, his hearth cold and 
lonely, no woman’s face within his home, no 
child to come creeping about his knees. 

But as though he felt the cold touch of some 
demon, he shook off his sadness with gentle 
sarcasm. 

‘You are wrong. I have a grimmer helpmeet 
than your cousin. Long years ago I wooed her 
and she came to me. She keeps my hearth clean, 
but not warm ; her embraces are as chaste as snow 
and as cold as ice.”’ 

Mr. Chichester made a grimace. 

‘*Tf I read your riddle aright, Elliott, I should 
sue for a divorce.’’ 

‘*For shame! I will not have you deride my 
mistress! You only see her homely features; she 
keeps all her beauties for me. No, I have honestly 
won her, and shall keep her till death.”’ 

‘*Mark my words! In afew months you will 
change her for a richer bride.’’ 

‘*Rank heresy! What! abjure poverty ?’’ 

‘* Moderate wealth would add to your means 
of doing good.” 

‘*T prefer my present stewardship. 
be nobler work than the cure of souls ?”’ 

‘¢Pooh! there are souls as valuable to be saved 
up here. Did I not tell you about my gardener 
Crouch? Would you have the poor man spend 
his life in terror of eternal perdition? He has 
worsted Latimer in an argument already.”’ 

‘¢My dear Chichester, what have I to do with 
Mr. Fortescue, or Crouch either ?”’ 

‘You may have plenty to do with both if you 
will. You have given me advice, and I shall take 
the liberty of repaying it with interest. There 
are stronger men needed at St. Luke’s.”’ 

‘¢ Granted ; but where could you find one more 
willing? St. Luke’s is my life.’’ 

‘¢ Lythe is the very man for it.”’ 

‘* My work is as necessary to me as your love is 
to you.”’ 

‘¢ An ill-matched comparison! I say Lythe is 
the man.”’ 

Will was silent. 

‘* My dear fellow, I have arranged it all with 
Latimer. He has his faults, I allow, he is con- 
foundedly proud, but he is a very jewel of a vicar. 
He will leave you to all your vagaries.’’ And as 


What can 





Will looked mystified, he repeated, ‘‘I tell you, 
I have settled it all with him.’’ 2 

‘*T am quite as much in the dark as ever.’’ 

Mr. Chichester gave one of his hearty laughs. 

‘*To be sure. I have never explained myself. 
Well, I don’t know whether it is Kate’s fancies, 
or whether Latimer is really delicate on the chest; 
anyhow, my mother, Grey and Kate, have im- 
agined it between.them, and Latimer is to spend 
the next two or three winters at Mentone. 
one has offered him a chaplaincy there.’’ 

‘*T really think he is delicate.’’ 

**T suspect it isa bit of overcaution—a bit of 
remorse on my lady’s part for nearly worrying 
him into an early grave; or most likely she finds 
the vicarage dull as well as damp in the winter, 
these dark-eyed women are so artful.’’ 

** You are too hard on Mrs. Fortescue. 
her a charming person.’’ 

*¢ My dear fellow, your charity is so universal 
that I believe you would extend it to Medusa 
herself. You would ask her so prettily to avert her 
death-darting glances, that her Gorgon soul would 
be charmed. If there is anything I detest, it is 
charity.”’ 

Will smiled resignedly. 

‘*¢ Charitable people are so slow. 


Some 


I think 


If everybody 
were to agree with you, the world would not be 


worth living in. Depend upon it, Adam and Eve 
were dreadfully tired of each other before Eve 
conceived the brilliant idea of eating the ap- 
ple.”’ } 

‘*Do you know you would shock any one who 
did not know you as well as I do ?”’ 

‘* Kate’s name always rankles. I believe I hate 
that woman ; she is sheer humbug, and Lat believes 
in her. So you like my lady, eh ?”’ 

** She has been very good-natured to me. Dym 
rather dislikes her, I believe.’’ 

‘* Bravo, Miss Dym! Well, Latimer being off 
duty half the year, it is quite indispensable to 
have a good resident curate, who can take charge 
of the parish in the vicar’s absence. The work is 
light, the pay good as such things: go—two hundred 
and fifty, and lodgings found, I believe Latimer 
said.”’ 

‘*Indeed, is it usual in these northern parishes 
for the squire to add another hundred to the 
curate’s stipend ?”’ 

Mr. Chichester looked disconcerted. 

‘* A hundred and fifty being nearer the mark.” 
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‘*What makes you so sharp to-night? I sup- 
pose I may do as I like in my own parish ?”’ 

‘* Indeed, are you the lay rector ?’’ 

**No, I am not, Mr. Elliott; but Birstwith 
belongs to me, and I do not choose the curate of 
my church, which my father built, to be paid less 
well than my butler or head-gardener.”’ 

‘*T think you are right,’’ returned Will, sadly 
hanging his head. 

** If you will undertake this charge, the two hun- 
dred and fifty a year will be yours; if you refuse, 
it will go to-another man.”’ 

**I trust you will find one to your liking,’’ 
replied Will, gently. 

** What! you decline ?”’ 

‘*T fear I must do so.”’ 

‘* You call me your friend, and refuse the first 
favor I have ever asked you! Do you know I 
have set my heart upon this ?”’ 

**It grieves me to be obliged to disappoint you, 
but I cannot leave St. Luke’s.’’ 

‘*’Tut, man! your reasons ?”’ 

**T have given them.” 

‘None that I recognize as such. Do be rea- 
sonable, Elliott, and look at this in a sober 
matter-of-fact way. Does not common sense tell 
you you are not the man for a dense over-popula- 
ted parish like that ?”’ 

‘‘T am not much to look at, certainly,’’ re- 
turned Will with a faint smile; ‘‘ but I am young 
to be superannuated and set down to do nothing 
in a country village. Hitherto my strength has 
been like the widow’s cruse, it has never failed 
me.’’ 

** Don’t boast, it may give way to-morrow. Do 
I not know what work at St. Luke’s means? I 
hate to think of you in those close squalid streets.’’ 

‘* Such as it is, it is the very breath of my life. 
Take me away from St. Luke’s and I am nothing.”’ 

‘* You used not to say so.’’ 

**No; six months ago I should have thought 
differently. I have learnt to know myself and St. 
Luke’s better now. Don’t ask me to leave my 
people.’’ 

Mr. Chichester walked up and down the room 
hurriedly. 

**Such Quixotic nonsense, such a lamentable 
want of common sense !’’ he muttered. ‘I have 
set my heart on this. We want you near us. It 
would have pleased Honor—I know it would. 
She always says our drowsy parish wants waking 
up. You are just the one to arouse us.’’ 





‘You are very good, but I am not what you 
think me,’’ murmured poor Will. 

‘*What do you care what we think of you?” 
returned Guy testily. ‘Just when I want to make 
every one as happy as | am—not that that is pos- 
sible,’’ he added hastily. ‘*I always thought it 
was your wish to provide a home for your sister ; 
but now the opportunity has come you shrink from 
“” 

‘*You tempt me sorely,’’ returned Will in an 
agitated voice. ‘‘If it were for her good—but 
no, I cannot reconcile it to my sense of duty. 
Mr. Benedict is getting old. I have become 
almost like asontohim. He has just stinted him- 
self to add another fifty pounds to my salary. 
You are wrong when you pity me. I have more 
than a sufficiency for my needs.’’ 

‘* But your sister,’’ interrupted Mr. Chichester, 
‘*Why don’t you include her in your list of duties, 
past, present, and to come?” 

‘‘Do you think I have forgotten her? Poor 
little Dym! No; I am not quite so selfish as 


? 


| that. It is partly for her sake that I refuse.’’ 


‘¢ Your reasons ?’’ again demanded Guy. 

‘¢ Pardon me if I keep some of them to myself,’’ 
returned Will with a look of pain. His friend’s 
generous persistence distressed him beyond mea- 
sure. ‘‘ Probably if you had offered me this last 
spring, when Dym was with me, I should have ac- 
cepted it joyfully. I think now that it is better 
that she should continue independent of me.”’ 

‘Why so? Her brother is her natural protec- 
tor. I do not yet know Honor’s wishes, but if 
she leave us would you turn her on the world 
again ?”’ 

‘*No, no. Ah, how you harass my resolution ! 
It is hard enough to do one’s duty; but if there 
be a doubt which is one’s duty! Give mea few 
days to think over this. I will speak to Dym 
herself.’’ 

‘* Do so by all means,’’ returned Guy joyfully, 
who took this hesitation for victory. ‘*I have 
not a doubt of what Miss Elliott will say.”’ 

‘* After all she is my first duty,’’ muttered Will, 
passing his hand weariedly over her brow. His 
manner startled Mr. Chichester, and he looked at 
him more keenly than he had done yet. 

‘*T wish I could sound all your reasons,’’ he 
said abruptly. ‘‘ There is something behind all 
this. Well, I suppose it would be no use if I 
talked till cock-crowing.”’ 

“Tt will be that soon,’’ replied Will with a 
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strange smile. ‘‘Ah, well, you were too happy 
and I was too thoughtful to sleep. Good-night, 
Chichester. You won’t bear me malice if my 
conscience falls foul of your wishes ?”’ 

‘¢Confound all consciences !’’ was the some- 
what gruff answer. ‘‘The worst is, the more a 
man plagues you and tramples on your pet preju- 
dices, the better you are sure to like him.”’ 





‘* And you will forgive me if I disappoint you ?”’ 
asked Will, holding out his thin hand. How 
white and fragile it looked beside Guy’s strong 
brown one ! 

**I can forgive you anything but being such a 
saint. There, God bless you, old fellow. Iam 
happy enough to forgive the whole world, and 
even myself.” 





MODERN GHOSTS AND COMMON 


SENSE; OR, A SEANCE AND ITS 


SEQUEL. 


By ARTHUR MERLIN. 


I was a sort of radical preacher in the town of 
Southwell. The leading spiritualists of the place 
used regularly to attend my ministrations. In 
fact, their eloquent lecturer, Mrs. Etheredge, gene- 
rally honored me with her presence on Sunday 
mornings, and has been known to say, more than 
once, that she caught from me the inspirations of 
her brilliant evening discourses. But quick, lucid 
minds readily catch inspirations from insignificant 
as well as from more important things and beings, 
and I never counted much on the compliment 
either way. I only refer to’it to show in what es- 
timation I was held by the parties whose faith and 
practices Iam about to speak of in pretty plain 
terms. In fact, the mediums who came to town, 
and their and my warmest admirers (for all 
preachers have admirers of course), constantly in- 
sisted that I, by right and nature, was a medium, 
and ought to cultivate my latent, perhaps slightly 
dormant, powers. I admitted all they said. It 
flattered my vanity a little; for most preachers 
have some vanity, too, but I constantly persisted 
that the highest uses of men were to be reached by 
conquering and assimilating the ghosts, that enter 
into or hover about us, according to the average 
total sense of our own being; that to control the 
spirits instead of allowing the spirits, of whisky 
say, or our forefathers or grandmothers, or dead 
sweethearts to control us, was the highest and only 
true aim of a rational human soul. Hence, for 
one, I intended to keep awake as long as I could, 
as wide awake as possible, to discourage day-dreams 
and night-dreams, and when anything was to be 














submitted to my senses, judgment or faith, to keep 
the lights all burning; the first step in any true 
investigation and progress always being to get as 
much of the devil’s darkness out of the way, and 
as many sunbeams as possible into the way, before 
attempting anything like a judgment on the ques- 
tions at issue. 

But they were right as to my native medium 
ability. Many anight in my early boyhood and 
young manhood, after long strolls in the evening 
twilight, while snugly seated by the edge of a fine 
old English woods, have I seen the spirits,—faint, 
lovely shadows and resurrections of the past, ma- 
terializations of old loves and dreams—sometimes 
slowly, and as it were cautiously vaporize out of 
the woods and linger in my sight, as if wrapped in 
thoughts they longed to reveal ; sometimes quickly 
take shape and flit’ across the vision, as if passing 
me perhaps for nearer communion with more con- 
genial souls. 

And as for ghosts, witches and witchcraftism I 
was used to it all from a child. An old witch 
lived within a few doors of our home who never 
left her house in the daylight ; but, always prowled 
the streets at night. She had a shrivelled, 
peekey and peering, starved-rat-looking face, which 
sent a chill as of midnight ague oozing through the 
blood. I firmly believed that she could get 
through the keyhole of my bed-room door and do 
with me just as she pleased when I was asleep, and 
more than once in my youth I awoke during the 
midnight hours and saw her old haggard face at 
the foot of the bed. 
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Little tailor Greenwood, a man of stern good 
sense, when out of liquor, has held me on his lap 
many a day and told me where he had seen the 
ghost of his dead and buried wife, and once or 
twice when he took me to look at the spot, I saw 
her too. 

There was a wild, bad sort of young fellow in 
our village, who, by common belief and consent, 
had frequently seen the devil in person at a certain 
known spot, and had sold himself to Satan for a 
fixed price, which was regularly paid in install- 
ments of good English silver and gold. I knew 
the fellow well, and had seen the devil riding on 
his shoulders at times. Such ghostism was the 
common faith of the airI breathed, and so became 
a part of my blood and being. There isa truth 
behind these shadows, and every soul must pass the 
cloudy region on its way thereto, some time or other 
in its career. 

As I grew older, and searched for the causes of 
things, I found that the ghosts of the woods and 
the twilight were invariably the products say, of 
some veritable human light, struck by natural 
hands, somewhere on the planet, in sufficient 
proximity to the vision, though unseen at the time, 
to produce the shadow or shimmering in question ; 
or say, the effect of a passing cloud, or a falling 
star, striking across the outline of a tangible tree- 
top, fence-rail, stone wall, or something of the 
kind ; found that Guppy’s having sold himself to 
to the devil was simply a piece of ribald, incar- 
nate, human deviltry, without any actual cloven 
foot in the bargain that one could truly grab 
with a fearless hand; found that old witch 
Palmer had been driven, like so many souls before 
and since her day, out of the daylight of social 
life into night and darkness, by a-cruel want of 
sympathy on the part of her and their own; 
found that the tailor, like others, got his visions 
in his least practical, least sober and least healthy 
moods, and that my young eyes had simply caught 
the figures of his and others resurrected sympathies ; 
found, in a word, that from the earliest mornings 
of time till now, love had ever resurrected its 
dead to palpable visibility more or less clear 
according to the nature of the soul and the eyes 
engaged in the work, and that in all finely sensitive 
persons there was and is the power of catching 
and reproducing these insubstantial materializa- 
tions ; found, too, that the dreamer had tried to 
live by dreaming, as the poet by singing, and the 





prophet by preaching justice, and the thief by 
stealing, and the honest worker in all lines by the 
sweat of his brow and the ache of the brain. 

For all this, when, on repeated occasions, the 
spiritualists of Southwell urged me to visit their 
seances, I went, always protesting, ‘‘I will believe 
nothing, nor cease to abuse you till you do your 
wonders in the daylight, or leave enough gas on 
to enable a pair of moderately keen eyes to see 
what is really going on about them.’’ Still I 
went to several darkened seances, and, horrible 
yellings and moanings, and nasal raspings called 
singing, the playing of a cracked accordeon in 
a butchered sort of way by some lying material- 
ized ghost in the dark and the imagined mysterious 
untying of certain mechanics, who supposed they 
were mediums, and who had been tied to their 
chairs before the lights were put out, with much 
other noise and contemptible humbuggery formed 
the entertainment of these advanced minds. They 
were the lowest, basest places and occasions my 
feet had ever touched in this world, or ever can 
again. It was too stupid a lie to be refuted. 
The wild faith of the lowest negro Christians, 
with all the indecent behavior ever practiced at 
their rudest camp-meetings—and I have been in 
the midst of these as well—were a shining heaven, 
fit for the most fastidious scientific ladies and 
gentlemen, compared with this stew and sty of 
brutalism, called a seance of the advanced philoso- 
phers. It was sheer falsehood sunk in the gutter, 
and without other name or destiny. 

But there came a time when a choice medium, 
a regular travelling professional, Ida, they called 
her, came to Southwell accompanied by her 
reputed father. The father was a born Yankee of 
the wiry sort, thin, muscular, clear-eyed, shrewd, 
but plain as a farm-hand, with no pretension to 
anything out of the ordinary run of the cornfield 
and kitchen. And really there was nothing extra- 
ordinary about him. He had learned his part 
and recited it just right, to make the impression 
he desired to make. His work was to superintend 
the business arrangements for Ida’s seances, to fix 
the cabinet, to secure an audience, introduce his 
daughter, give a sketch of her early life, tell how 
the chairs afid tables had first yielded to her 
magnetic touch—better the potato pot; we will 
at least say so much here and now; this done 
with, the father remarked, how or why the strange 
things you will probably see here to-night are 
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done, by what agency, human, ghostly, devilish 
or divine, it is not for us to say; you will see 
and then can judge for yourselves. Here at last 
was a veritable spiritual performance to be done 
in the broad face of the gaslight; in a dark 
cabinet it is true, but the lights outside were kept 
on full head, and I found myself in the crowd of 
investigators. 

Our seance was held in what had once been a 
Methodist church, but was then a spiritualists’ hall, 
pews and pulpit still intact. It is now a carpen- 
ter’s shop, and some actual human work going on 
there day by day—another instance of the base 
uses to which the average highest things may 
come. On the evening in question the pulpit 
had been removed and a box, about four feet 
wide by six feet high, called a cabinet, had taken 
its place. In the front of the cabinet, facing the 
audience, was a door large enough to admit an 
ordinary sized person, and above the middle of the 
door, a little hole, something larger than an 
ordinary sized hole in a pigeon box, with a curtain 
across it on the inside. Before the performance 
began the door was opened and the cabinet free 
to general inspection. I looked through it and 
convinced myself that there was no false door or 
slide or anything of the sort in connection with 
the show. I had preached on the same spot, 
knew the ground, and was moreover in no mood 
to be easily deceived. 

As the time for commencing approached, and 
when a fair audience had assembled, Ida and 
her father came in and quietly walked up the 
right-hand aisle as you enter. It is years ago 
now, but I remember every step and motion as 
though it were yesterday. The father we have 
already briefly sketched. Ida was of medium 
woman’s height, a young girl about nineteen, or 
perhaps older, with dark-brown, nearly black 
hair, a good round, strong head, regular features, 
dark hazel eyes, and fair skin, of rather coarse 
texture ; dressed in a green silk, with black velvet 
body-trimmings, short skirt, showing a fine ankle 
and neat foot, with a firm and faintly sort of 
tread. Altogether a person that curious young 
men, clergymen or others, of inquiring mind, 
would not object to examining if put on a com- 
mittee of examination. I, however, determined to 
keep off all committees the first night, and use 
my general observation from a front pew. 

Ida stood with her back to the audience, while 





her father took some bands of ordinary muslin 
and tied them first around each wrist, apparently 
so tight that there was no getting out of it; then 
tied the two hands together, then sewed the bands 
thus tied, to make the good tying doubly sure. 
This work the committee examined, and _pro- 
nounced favorably thereon. Then a band of the 
same sort of stuff was tied around Ida’s neck so 
tight that her hand could not get out, and no mis- 
take on this point. Ida now stepped into the 
cabinet, and the neck band was tied to a staple in 
the back of it, so there was not much chance for 
neck movements of any sort. Later, the, ankles 
were tied separately, and then together, as the 
hands had been, and the ends of the white cords 
left hanging outside the door of the cabinet, so 
that any slightest motion of the feet could be de- 
tected. There was no detectable motion. The 
door of the cabinet was now shut, the father being 
outside on the pulpit platform, within two or three 
feet of the cabinet, and the performance began. 
Ida was no sooner got in, well tied, and the door 
shut, than a strong male spirit-voice began to talk 
from the inside to the father on the outside. This, 
however smart and convincing to others, had little 
or no effect on me. There was a great deal of 
conversation between Ida’s spirit-companion and 
her actual tangible Yankee father, standing there 
in the gaslight, the observed of all. In a word, Ida 
might readily have cultivated her voice to the 
pitch of the voice that appeared to come from 
within the cabinet, or said male Yankee might 
have ventriloquized his voice so as to make it 
appear to have come from within ; and to be brief, 
there was nothing remarkable to it or about it. 
Later, Ida was firmly gagged by a piece of wood 
in her mouth, and yet the same conversation went 
on; this seemed stranger and stronger; but still, 
to a sane soul, there was simply nothing in it at 
all. Another part.of the programme was more per- 
plexing. An ordinary cane was placed or poked 
through the pidgeon-hole from the outside inside, 
and was apparently, judging from the action and 
results, immediately seized on the inside by Ida’s 
guardian ghost, who in the same loud, masculine 
tone announced that he was ready ; and the young 
man on the committee found that though he pulled 
pretty hard he could not get the stick out or 
away from the strong arm that held it on the in- 
side. He really did not jerk it or pull it with all 
his might, but gave it a good strong pull which 
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shook the cabinet, and the plucky ghost did not 
let go. 

The excitement was now at fever-pitch, intense, 
but quiet, throughout the church. The place 
tingled with animal magnetism. Had one been 
barefoot, with due faith, it might not have been 
difficult to have walked the air. Ida and her 
father were having it all their own way, and 
sweeping the crowd with them, I among the num- 
ber. Now and then a spiritualist leader or two 
would come between the acts, and ask me what I 
thought of it; but I meant work and kept steady 
down to it till the close of the show. ‘The final 
scene was as follows: A pocket-knife was borrowed 
from some one in the audience, and the door of 
the cabinet opened, Ida and her tyings examined, 
the knife put in her lap, and she, tied hand and 
foot, and gagged. The door was no sooner closed 
again than the rough voice inside announced that 
the work was done, and the door was opened, all 
in less time than it has taken to read the last 
dozen words. Ida was untied, or rather the bands 
were cut from her hands and feet and neck, and 
she stepped out upon the platform as free as before 
she first entered the cabinet. She had, as we said, 
carried the house with her. She was a smart girl 
and deserved the quarter dollars she earned. 
Neither she nor her father swore a ghost did it, 
but that was implied and understood, and is just 
where the whole villainy of the advanced philoso- 
phers cémes in. Be as smart as you please, but 
do not use your smartness and trickery as a cats- 
paw to scratch or trifle with the soul’s undying 
hopes of immortality, or with the countless sacred 
ties that death has broken only to purify and 
change. 

The bands thus cut from Ida’s hands and feet 
were thrown, or handed to the audience for ex- 
amination. I was as good as convinced; but 
while the rags were being handled, I remembered 
for a moment a flash that had come across my 
eyes while the father was tying Ida’s hands. I 
saw, actually saw, a slight sliding into her hand, 
a little ply of the muslin, enough for mischief if 
that were int¢nded, but in the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the evening I had forgotten the point 
until these muslin handcuffs and ankle ribbons 
were handed around. The recollection no sooner 
seized me than I quickly took the rags after others 
had done with them, put them in my pocket and 
went quietly home. The sequel was as follows: 





On reaching home, after musing over the enter- 
tainment for a few moments, I took the rag hand- 
cuffs out of my pocket, and, quick as a flash it 
struck me that one of them looked, say a half- 
inch longer than the other. My eye is good for 
the sixteenth of an inch at a distance of ten feet ; 
and this was very plain and suggestive. I compared 
the two and found, by actual measurement, one 
band was a little longer than the other, and 
looked omniously mischievous. I at once got a 
needle and thread and sewed the larger band end- 
to-end where it had been cut, and after pressing 
my left hand around with my right a few times to 
modify the knuckels a little, I took this resewed 
handcuff and found that I could quite easily slide 
it over my hand, which though not immense, was 
decidedly larger and less pliable than Ida’s. 

I need not say that to. my mind, in a moment 
the ghost vanished into thinnest air once more 
and that I held the palpable lie of the show safely 
in my own hand. The sewing could be made 
and doubtless was made to help rather than hinder 
the free motion of Ida’s right hand. The stick 
was placed at such an angle as to give the ad- 
vantage to the holder inside the cabinet, so that 
nothing short of pulling the box down with a 
crash, which no polite committee man would do, 
could get it away from a moderately strong hand, 
such as Ida possessed. The gag was doubtless 
removable by this secret wristband, and I thus 
again had a choice of explanations for the 
male voice of the ghost within, or apparently 
within. Though now well on to midnight, I was 
strongly tempted to visit the headquarters of the 
medium, at my friend, Mr. Bragton’s house, and 
challenge the crowd with my explanation. I, 
however, concluded that prudence was here, as 
usual, the better part of valor, and deferred all that 
till next morning. That night my sleep was not 
sound or sweet. Materialized spirits, some of the 
dead and some of the living, seemed, nay, actually 
as spirits go, were constantly haunting my bed- 
room, some crouching and looking fierce, in the 
corners, others, bad and good, rushing over my 
head, staring, visible, horrid or beautiful as such 
things are wont to appear to a disturbed brainal 
action and a disordered stomach. But on waking 
each time, I rubbed my eyes and glared at the 
ghosts as wildly as they could or dared glare, and 
every hideous and beautiful spectre cringed and 
vanished in an instant. Next morning after break- 
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fast, in calmer mood, I put the rags in my pocket, 
went down town and called at the newspaper office 
to explain the show to my friend Mr. Quickwit, 
the editor. Showed him the, handcuffs and went 
through the manipulation. We were enjoying a 
hearty laugh over it, when our mutual friend 
Bragton, the leading spiritualist of the town came 
in. . ; 

‘* Well, Mr. Merlin,”’ said he, ‘* what have you 
to say to the demonstrations of last evening ?’’ 
And he went on to narrate the wonderful things 
that had been performed through Ida, at his own 
house and elsewhere. I said, ‘‘Ida’s father is a 
clever showman, and deserves the money he makes 
on that ground, and Ida is as smart as may be, 
and fooled me with the rest of you for a while last 
evening.”’ 

Bragton got pale in the face, shook his garment, 
and raved. I said, ‘‘It is useless to get angry 
about it, Mr. Bragton; you have reason to know 
that I am and have been as desirous for the truth 
as the next man.’’ Then taking the muslin hand- 
cuffs out of my pocket again, I said, ‘‘ There are 
the rags that Ida was tied with last night. I dis- 
covered that one was a little larger than the other, 
you see,’’ showing him the larger one, ‘‘ and that 
I can, as you perceive,’’ going through the opera- 
tion before his eyes, ‘‘ pretty easily push that over 
my hand, or pull my hand out of it, and am pre- 
pared to bet you $100 to $50 that through that 
hole Ida did all her work last evening. Further, I 
am prepared to bet you or the showman $too to $5 
that if you will let me tie and sew and gag Ida 
this evening, neither she nor any ghost of hers or 
yours shall be able to do a single trick of the per- 
formance of last evening. And further, that if I 
lose the bet I will, in addition, preach spiritual- 
ism to you free for the next twelve months, and, 
to the utmost of my power, for the the rest of my 
life.’’ ‘ Pretty strong language for a preacher,’ 
you may say. True; but this is the way I talked 
to him, and meant every word. 

Bragton got whiter and madder, and raved 
louder; but he did not bet. ‘*Mr. Merlin,’”’ said 
he, ‘‘ you are enough of a philosopher to know 
that departed spirits, as well as human beings can 
exert their power, freely and to the full, only 
under certain favorable and helpful homo- 
geneous affinitizing conditions. Your nature is 





pretty strong and positive, and in this sphere im- 
mensely antagonizing to such a person as Ida. 
Now, her faith is necessary in order to secure the 
presence and power of her guardian and helping 
spirit. You and your action might possibly dis- 
turb that faith and ruffle the calm, trustful condi- 
tions necessary to success.”’ 

‘**Granted,’’ I said; ‘* but, above all, my sewing 
and tying would probably so affect Ida’s hands 
that they could not budge one inch, and you and 
others who profess to be seeking the truth would 
no longer be able to live under the sickening in- 
fluence and humbuggery of a contemptible false- 
hood. I need hardly add that the test was not 
allowed me, or suggest that an honest test never 
has been allowed a capable person without its hav- 
ing been discovered that the faith of modern spirit- 
ualism is the heart of a lie, decorated with quack 
rhetoric and other questionable and disgusting 
natural refuse and poisonous weeds; that in any 
and all practical cases, as in the Charley Ross 
case, when some mystery was shrouded in a net- 
work of crime, and spiritualism has dabbled 
therein, it has never spoken one true and practical 
word ; that every apparent utterance of it that 
has been of practicai service can be traced to the 
right instincts of the many excellent people who 
have been gulled thereby. Finally, that the power 
of the infatuation is attributable either to the low- 
toned gullibility of the people that believe in it, 
or to the incapacity of the government that allows 
such useless and harmful persons as professional 
mediums to go unexamined and unexposed. 

Doubtless some people are more magnetic than 
others, and the power of of intuition is as differ- 
ent in any hundred or thousand persons as thier 
manners and noses; and intuition gone crazy, or 
having reached an abnormal state, becomes what 
we call second sight, and takes some one of a thou- 
sand ways of expressing itself, according to the 
habits and bent of the individual misled. But 
there are many will-o’-the-wisps in the head as well 
as in the dismal swamps. Modern spiritualism is 
simply a fresh hanging out of the old rags of the 
Witch of Endor. It is a disease, apd not a sci- 
ence or religion. It is hallucination gone into 
business, with the lowest form of trickery thrown 
over it asa veil; but perhaps it will be better to 
let it die than attempt its cure. 
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THE SINGING POETS. 


By Mrs. J. M. Cuurcu. 


Amonc the many picturesque figures of the 
Middle Ages, that of the Troubadour appears as 
the most perfect embodiment of elegant leisure, 
and atriumph of dreamy romance over practical 
matter-of-fact. A poet, a musician, and a gentle- 
man, he is not to be confounded with the hand- 
organ man of the present, nor the wandering 
minstrel of the past, whose highest ambition was 
a warm nook in some one else’s chimney corner. 
The Troubadour never bartered his songs for gain ; 
almost invariably of noble, and sometimes of 
royal birth, he ‘‘ touched his guitar’ in honor of 
his ladye-love, or to pleasure his aristocratic friends, 

The songs of these courtly minstrels plash 
musically through the records of two hundred 
years, beginning almost with the raid of William 
the Norman into England. Either in jest or in 
earnest, these Petrarchs of the guitar sang always 
to some particular Laura, the ‘‘ mistress of their 
heart ;’? sometimes, perhaps, merely as members 
of the House address all their remarks to the 
Speaker—but oftener in passionate earnest, that 
involved the most unfortunate consequences, as 
the lady of their choice was almost sure to be the 
bride of another. 

In spite, however, of their faults and excesses, 
posterity owes a meed of gratitude to the Trouba- 
dours as the pioneers of cultivation, the first 
breakers-up of that rough soil inherited from 
turbulent, half-civilized forefathers; and it has 
been justly written of them: ‘‘ Appearing on the 
horizon as morning stars of a new civilization, 
just as the thick mists of the dark ages of our era 
had rolled away from France, these poets stand 
forth as utterly unconnected with the past; and 
are therefore the first literary representatives of 
modern European society, as distinguished from 
the ancient societies of Greece and Rome.”’ 

The poets who followed them, though superior 
in learning and in depth of thought, were in- 
debted to the Troubadours for much of their 
inspiration ; but so few of the productions of these 
‘poets of chivalry’? remain to the present age 
that the plagiarism cannot be directly traced. 

The first Troubadour of whom any record has 
been preserved was William, Count of Poictiers, 





and Duke of Aquitaine. He flourished at the 
close of the eleventh century, and his education 
seemed to have been sadly neglected in the 
department of morals and manners. On being 
reproved for his evil doings by the Bishop of 
Poictiers, and threatened with excommunication 
if he persisted in his course, he proved, more to 
his own satisfaction than that of the Bishop, that 
his sword was as mighty as his pen; and although 
the Prelate managed to finish the sentence of 
excommunication, he narrowly escaped being fin- 
ished himself, and was only saved by the reflection 
of the enraged poet that it would be doing his 
enemy too great a kindness to send his soul to 
Paradise. So, instead, he sent his body into exile. 

After this little episode, the aristocratic Trou- 
badour became a valiant crusader; and on his 
return from the Holy Land he wrote numerous 
poems on his favorite subjects of love and war. 
Several of these productions remain entire, and 
are much admired for their grace and beauty. 

Richard of England, the lion-hearted, was an 
accomplished Troubadour. The stern warrior 
beguiled his leisure hours with the composition of 
love sonnets, in which he excelled ; but only two 
of his poetical efforts have been rescued from 
oblivion. One of these is the celebrated ditty 
through which his faithful Blondel discovered the 
whereabouts of the royal captive; and the king’s 
reply to his musical venture thrilled the singer’s 
heart with the well-known words: 


“No nymph my heart can wound 
If favour she divide, 
And smile on all around, 
Unwilling to decide ; 
I’d rather hatred bear, 
Than love with others share.’ 


The other poem was written in prison; and the 
first verse will give some idea of its eloquent 
appeal to the faithless summer friends who left 
their sovereign to languish in captivity : 


*“No wretched captive of this prison speaks, 

Unless with pain. and bitterness of soul, 

Yet consolation from the muse he seeks 
Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 

Where now is each ally, each baron, friend, 
Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile ? 

Will none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasure vile ?” 
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The patriotic Bertrand de Born, Lord of Haute- 
fort, also ranked high as a devotee at the shrine of 
el Gai Saber, or the gay science, as the Trouba- 
dour school of poetry was called. This noble poet, 
however, was a most belligerent and troublesome 
character, and warmly aided the revolt of the 
unnatural sons of Henry the Second against their 
king and father. For this crime Dante conferred 
upon de Born the unenviable notoriety of a place 
in the ‘‘ Inferno,’’ where he is represented in the 
unpleasant predicament of carrying his head in his 
hand. Well may the ghostly Troubadour address 
the inquisitive poet with the complaint : 

.... “Now behold : 
This grievous torment, thou, who, breathing, goest, 
To spy the dead; behold if any else 
Be terrible as this.’ 

The greatest poet among the Troubadours was 
developed in humble life, and known as Armand 
de Marveil. He was called ‘‘ the great master of 
love.’’ He found a noble patron in the Viscount 
Beziers, whose wife, the Countess Adelaide, was 
the inspiration of his song. Among many other 
effusions, he addressed to her the flattering lines: 


“Had not the poets, with their courtly phrase, 
Saluted many a fair of meaner worth, 
I could not now have rendered thee the praise, 
So justly due, of ‘ fairest of the earth.’ 
To name thee thus had been to speak thy name, 
And waken, o’er thy cheek, the blush of modest shame.” 


Arnaud Daniel was ranked by Petrarch as the 
most gifted of the singing poets. He, like many 
of the others, was a Provencal; but, though 
born in a éastle, he inherited little besides his 
pedigree. He lived in the twelfth century; and 
his reputation was chiefly built upon the invention 
of the sestino, or six-lined stanza. This was quite 
a difficult combination of verses, and carried the 
public taste in that day, as novelty is sure to do in 
this. Daniel was cradled into poetry by love, the 
object of his devotion being the wife of William 
de Bourville. 

This poet was engaged, during a visit to Eng- 
land, in one of the verse-battles that frequently 
took place at court festivals. A court minstrel 
proposed to him that each of them should, for a 
wager, compose a song in ten days, and commit 
it to memory in five more; the king to be the 
umpire as to which had acquitted himself best. 

The minstrel was ready to submit his rhymes in 
less than half the given time; but Daniel’s muse 
proved faithless, and not a line could he produce. 
Twice, however, he had the pleasure of hearing 





his rival’s song, as he practiced it in an adjoining 
room; and, resolved at least to have a little amuse- 
ment from the lost wager, he managed to learn 
both the verses and the tune. 

When the king sat in state to decide upon the 
respective merits of the two poets, the Frenchman, 
who came first, repeated accurately the composi- 
tion of the minstrel. The latter indignantly 
claimed his own production, but the royal judge 
refused to believe his assertion, and regarded him 
as the plagiarist of his superior. When the Pro- 
vencal Troubadour finally confessed his decep- 
tion, the monarch was so much diverted with it 
that he returned him the money which he had 
laid down, and presented the two verse-makers 
with costly gifts. 

Sometimes, in those early days of poetry, an 
entertainment was held, at which two Troubadours 
argued in verse, on some question of love—which 
they treated in quite a logical manner. The 
debate usually lasted as long as arguments and 
rhymes would hold out. The deciding tribunal 
consisted of ladies eminent for rank and virtue; 
who frequently answered the complimentary verses 
addressed to them in rhymes that would bear 
comparison with those of their admirers. 

Much of what passed for poetry then would 
scarcely be so fortunate now ; for ‘‘ poetry at that 
time aspired neither to creative energy nor to 
sublimity of thought, nor to variety. Those pow- 
erful conceptions of genius which, at a later 
period, have given birth to the drama and the 
epic, were yet unknown; and in the expression of 
sentiment, a tenderer and more delicate inspira- 
tion naturally endowed the productions of these 
poetesses with a more lyrical character.’’ 

The following lines, from a truly beautiful song 
by one of these lady-rhymers, finds echo in many 
a loving heart: 


«Yet they who blame my passionate love to thee 
Can never teach my heart a nobler flame, 
A sweeter hope than that which thrills my frame; 

A love so full of joy and harmony. 

Nor is there one—no, not my deadliest foe— 
Whom, speaking praise of thee, I do not love, 
Nor one, so dear to you, who would not move 

My wrath, if from his lips dispraise should flow.” 


The poetry of the Troubadours had its day, and 
did its office, but it was not the style of literature 
that lasts; it had in itself none of the elements 
that resist the wear and tear of the waves of time, 
that wash everything perishable out to the sea of 
oblivion; aud when the Christian era got fairly 
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into its teens, these musical poets, like a cloud of 
butterflies, after dazzling for a season, disappeared 
from the face of the earth. 

The last of the Troubadours was Guirant Rignier 
of Narbonne, who died in 1294, and his last 
poems have been called ‘‘ the swan-song of Trou- 
badour poetry.’” History does not inform us that 


this last minstrel sang his last song at a farewell 





| 
| banquet, and that the fraternity received honorable 


dismissal through him, accompanied by the presen- 
tation of a ‘‘ testimonial.’? She only records the 
melancholy fact that the soft trinkling of the 
guitar, and the accompaniment of manly voices 
chanting songs of love and chivalry, inspiring 
the listener with thoughts better than himself, 
have ceased to be heard. 





THE COUNTRY IN AUTUMN. 
By Joun Locan. 


’Tis past! no more the Summer blooms! 
Ascending in the rear, 

Behold congenial Autumn comes, 
The Sabbath of the year! 

What time thy holy whispers breathe, 

The pensive evening shade beneath, 
And twilight consecrates the floods ; 

While Nature strips her garment gay, 

And wears the vesture of decay, 

O let me wander through the sounding woods! 


Ah! well-known streams !—ah! wonted groves, 
Still pictures in my mind! 
Oh! sacred scene of youthful loves, 
Whose image lives behind! 
While sad I ponder on the past, 
The joys that must no longer last ; 
The wild-flower strewn on Summer’s bier, 
The dying music of the grove, 
And the last elegies of love, 
Dissolve the soul, and draw the tender tear! 


My steps, when innocent and young, 
* These fairy paths pursued ; 

And wandering o’er the wild, I sung 
My fancies to the wood. : 

I mourned the linnet-lover’s fate, 

Or turtle from her murdered mate 
Condemned the widowed hours to wail: 

Or, while the mournful vision rose, 

I sought to weep for imaged woes, 

Nor real life believed a tragic tale! 











Alas! Misfortune’s cloud unkind 
May summer soon o’ercast ! 
And cruel Fate’s untimely wind 
All human beauty blast! 
The wrath of Nature smites our bowers, 
And promised fruits and cherished flowers, 
The hopes of life in embryo sweeps ; 
Pale o’er the ruins of his prime, 
And desolate before his time, 
In silence sad the mourner walks and weeps ! 


Yet not unwelcome waves the wood 
That hides me in its gloom, 
While lost in melancholy mood 
I muse upon the tomb. 
Their chequered leaves the branches shed ; 
Whirling in eddies o’er my head, 
They sadly sigh that Winter’s near: 
The warning voice I hear behind, 
That shakes the wood without a wind, 
And solemn sounds the death-bell of the year. 


Nor will I court Lethean streams, 
The sorrowing sense to steep ; 
Nor drink oblivion of the themes 
On which I love to weep. 
Belated oft by fabled rill, 
While nightly o’er the hallowed hill 
Aérial music seems to mourn ; 
T’ll listen Autumn’s closing strain ; 
Then woo the walks of youth again, 
And pour my sorrows o’er th’ untimely urn! 





HIS MESSENGER. 


MARJORIE, with the waiting face, 
Marjorie, with the pale-brown hair, 
She sits and sews in the silent place, 
She counts the steps on the outer stair. 
Two, three, four—they pass her door, 
The patient face droops low again ; 
Still it is as it was before— 
Oh! will he come indeed no more, 
And are her prayers all prayed in vain? 


Through the warm and the winter night, 
Marjorie with the wistful eyes, 
She keeps her lonely lamp alight 
Until the stars are dim in the skies, 
Through the gray and the shining day 
Her pallid fingers, swift and slim, 
Set their stitches, not one astray, 
Though her heart it is far away, 
Over the summer seas with him, 





Over the distant summer seas 
Marjorie’s yearning fancies fly ; 
She feels the kiss of the island breeze, 
She sees the blue of the tropic sky. 
Does she know as they come and go, 
Those waves that lap the island shore, 
That under their ceaseless ebb and flow 
Golden locks float to and fro— 
Tangled locks she will comb no more? 


Many a hopeless hope she keeps, 
Marjorie with the aching heart ; 

Sometimes she smiles, and sometimes she weeps, 
At thoughts that all unbidden start. 

I can see what the end will be: 
Some day when the Master sends for her, 

A voice she knows will say joyfully, 

* God is waiting for Marjorie ”— 

And her lover will be His messenger ! 
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The Congress in Baltimore.—One of the darkest | more defiant than ever before. The state of American affairs 
periods in the history of our Republic began direttly after | was sadly augmented by the retreat of the Congress from 


its “ Declaration of Independence,’ and extended to the 
memorable Christmas of 1776, celebrated by its “ Father’ 
at Trenton, New Jersey, in a novel way, yet most happy and 
glorious for the young Nation. Without a rift were the 
dense clouds which o’erhung the land with dire portents of 





Philadelphia to Baltimore, this action being justly regarded 
by “whigs” and “tories”, alike as a declaration by the 
highest tribunal in the land that Philadelphia could not be 
saved from the hands of fhe British, and the fall of the 
capital of the Nation at that particular juncture would have 
been vastly more than it was 
when it actually occurred 
months later—it would have 
been almost if not absolutely 
the fall of the Nation, and it 
was but the temporary loss 
of the metropolis of the 
Nation. This “ desertion” 
of the capital by the Con- 
gress has been stigmatized 
as “cowardly” by some 
brave critics, while even 





Concress HALL, BALTIMORE. 


Bancroft appears to censure 
it unduly. The fact is, that 
the peril of Philadelphia 
was extreme, and the cap- 
ture of the Congress would 
have been an irreparable 
disaster for which no amount 
of personal courage on the 
part of its members would 
have atoned and which 
would never have been par- 
doned or excused by just 
critics on plea of bravery or 
any other plea whatsoever. 
The Congress did not, as it 
could not, know how Phila- 
delphia was to be saved—did 


seemingly inevitable doom, and we may not marvel that | not, as it could not, foresee the brilliant achievements of 


many of the truest, best and bravest patriots were well-nigh 
in despair—Providentially, Washington was of the few 
whose hope could .not be crushed and whose courage, sus- 
tained by such hope, never wavered. Wonderful man, 
indeed, was our Washington—what appalled others seemed 
rather to inspire him, and the more others were tempted to 
falter or doubt, the more he appeared to do and dare. 

But my present subject is not the military history of 
December ; I have to do now directly only with the Congress 
and its retreat to Baltimore. 

The MonrTHLY has, in the appropriate number, told of the 
disasters of our army at, and retreat from, Long Island. 
These occurred near the last of August, and from that time 
on for four months the American cause was in supreme peril. 
Up to the very morning of December 26th, there was an 
almost universal despair among Americans, that is among 
American “ whigs,” for the “ tories” were in high glee and 








| Washington and his more than gallant and heroic “ army,” 


which were to be as miraculous as miracles could be, 
and were to turn the tides of British glory into shame, and of 
American misfortunes into marvelous success, It is easy, 
but no less unfair, in the Aght of Christmastide, ’76, to 
condemn the Congress, but, in the darkness of the earlier 
days of December, we cannot doubt that their course was 
eminently the wisest and best for the Nation. 

On the 12th day of December, the Congress adjourned in 
the Hall of Independence, Philadelphia, under resolution to 
hold their subsequent sessions for a time in Baltimore, having 
first selected an efficient Committee, Robert Morris, George 
Walton and George Clymer, to remain at the capital to 
represent them, protect the public interests and to attend to 
such matters as might require national care and control. On 
the 2oth, the Congress reconvened in Baltimure in the large, 
plain, square, brick building shown in the engraving here- 
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with; here they continued to meet until the 27th of Feb- | tion.” On pages 95 and 96 of the second volume occurs 
ruary, 1777, when they returned to Philadelphia, reassem- | the well-known story of Lydia Darrah, or Darrach, the 
blmg in Independence Hall on the el of March. ee *‘ true heroine and patriot.” Dr. Lossing says she lived in 
the two months in —_— = ‘ of 
Baltimore, the action 
of the Congress in 
the direction of a 
new, better and more 
efficient military or- 
ganization, showed 
that its members had 
not been so affrighted 
as to forget wisdom; 
doubtless, this very 
enlightened action 
had as important an 
influence as the won- 
derful operations of 
the army in New 
Jersey, in changing 
the entire aspect of 
the war and impart- 
ing to the American 
side of the struggle a 
degree of hopeful vi- 
tality it never before 
had and never after 
lost, and in inspiring : : == . 
’ patriot soldiers and Otp LoxLey Houses, PitItLADELPHIA. 
civilians with a degree of ardor, even of invincibility, that | the old Loxley House, and in this he differs from our old 
was in itself success. annalist, John F, Watson, who tells us her residence was 
The building occupied by the Congress in Baltimore | “directly opposite” that famous old edifice. Can the 
MoNTHLY decide which is correct ? 
WILLIAM FLETCHER. 





ReEpL_y.—The chief difficulty in replying to the 
above QUERY.arises from the fact that the whole 
story of the “patriotic Quakeress,” her eaves- 

«dropping, midnight ride, etc., is one of those 

pleasant fictions which often creep in among the 

# more sober facts of history, arising one can 

scarcely detect where or whence, and repeated 

by the less critical historiographers, as well as by 

journalists, etc., until each ‘‘oft-told tale” acquires 

an authority all its own and a degree of credit 

which makes it difficult for the exact historian to 

discover whether there ever had been a fact upon 

which the fiction has been founded, This Dar- 

rach story is so circumstantially related by Wat- 

son that it is easier to accept than to reject it, and 

one cannot but believe that there must have been 

“ Restpencz OF THE QUAKERESS. - some substance to create so charming a shadow. 

stood—it stands no longer—on the block bounded by Balti- | This much we will say in reply to our querist : William Dar- 
more, Liberty and Sharpe streets, and was appropriately | rah and his wife Lydia did not reside in “ Loxley House.” 
called “Congress House” after its occupancy by the | Among some old prints in our possession we find one enti- 
National legislature. Joun H. TasH. | tled “ Residence of the Quakeress in Second Street below 
| Spruce, Philadelphia; we reproduce it exactly, without 
Lossing vs. Watson.—In seeking some information | vouching for its accuracy—and we also give a picture of old 
tecently, I consulted Lossing’s “ Field-Book of the Revolu- | “ Loxley House,” which shows it as it has stood within the 
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memory of many still living. Dr. Lossing is correct in 
saying that George Whitefield sometimes preached from the 
balcony in front, and Watson {s doubtless wrong in saying 
that “General Howe’s headquarters were in Second street 
the fourth door below Spruce,” or, in other words, in Loxley 
House; some one of the subordinate officers may have 
quartered here, but the General occupied the house later 
famous as “the residence of President Washington,” on 
Market (then High) street east of Sixth. 


GENERAL Howe’s HEADQUARTERS, 


The Plantagenets——The last two numbers of the 
MONTHLY have contained illustrated papers discussing cer- 
tain interesting facts in English history. The engravings 
were numerous and good, and have set me to thinking of 

NY that remarkable family in 

Dy the history of England’s 

eee throne, the Plantagenets, of 

which John was the least 

worthy of respect and perhaps 

the most worthy of note; 

though his unwilling part in 

the Magna Charta forms 

the most notable chapter of 
his reign. 

Historians are wont to 
speak of Henry II. as the 
founder of the Plantagenet 
Dynasty; but this is not just 
to a woman of strong mind 
and will and of no mean 
ability, Matilda, the wife of 
Geoffroy Plantagenet and 
mother of Henry II.—she 
is fully entitled to the credit 
of founding the dynasty. 
The daughter of Henry I. 
of England, and widow of 
Henry V. of Germany, in 
1127 she married Geoffroy, 
the son of the mighty Fulke, 
Earl of Anjou; she was de- 
clared his successor by -her 
father, but upon his death she 
found a powerful rival claim- 
ant of the throne in Stephen, 
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who held the throne until his death, although in 1141 
Matilda succeeded in securing coronation. The civil 
war continued, with varying fortunes, unti] in 1153 the 
Plantagenets consented that Stephen should reign until 
his death on’condition that Henry should succeed him; 
according to this compact, the latter was crowned in 
1154. Though but twenty-one years of age, Henry forth- 
with gave tokens of the great genius which afterwards 
justified the assertion of an English historian that he 
“was one of the greatest kings that ever sat upon the 
English throne.’; His great contest with Thomas a’Becket, 
affords evidence of his ability no less than of his daring— 
for it required daring in those days to fight against the 
Roman Church or her high functionaries; only his shameful 
murder gave thé Archbishop the victory—for though the 


GEOFFROY PLANTAGENET. 


king was not directly chargeable with the ecclesiastic’s death, 
he was so affected by it and by the intense feeling universal 
throughout the kingdom, nay, throughout the Christian 
world, that he gave up all that he had so long struggled 
for, surrendering himself and his realm to the papal authority 
by abrogating the famous Constitutions of Clarendon; and 
he more than united with, he led, the people in doing 
homage to the memory of “the martyr,” as a’Becket was 
extravagantly called, 

But the most renowned of the Plantagenets, though not 
nearly so able or so great as his father, was Richard of the 
Lion Heart. Yet his renown is not so much that of the 
king, as that of the brave Crusader; Hume says: “ Impelled 
more by the love of military glory than by superstition, he 
acted from the beginning of his reign as if the sole purpose 
of his government had been the relief of the Holy Land and 
the recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens.” This is 
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strikingly true, as is another passage in which fhe historian 
compares him with his co-crusader, Philip’ of France: 


Henry II. 

“Richard in particular, animated with a more precipitate 
courage than Philip; acquired a great and splendid reputa- 
tion.” But my purpose is simply to mention the earlier 
rulers of the Plantagenet Dynasty, not to write or sketch 
their history. 

John succeeded his brother Richard, 1199, and it has been 
truthfully said of him that he “ left one of the darkest names 
in the history of English kings ;” “he was cruel, fickle and 
licentious, without a redeeming virtue.” 

Henry ITI., Edward I., II., and III., Richard II., each 
in turn ascended the throne, and reigned, some well, more 
ill. The last named, being of the worst, was deposed in 
1399, and Henry, Duke of Lancaster, elevated to the throne 
as Henry IV. Thus the line was broken, for he was not of 
the direct line, though his mother was a Plantagenet, and 
his father was the third son of Edward III. 

JoHN HaArRIs MORDEN. 


Frederick Calvert, Lord Baltimore.—In a mutilated 
old volume of Zhe Town and Country Magazine, London, 
1771, we find the announcement of the death of the last 
Lord Baltimore; it occurs under the appropriate caption 
“ Died,” among other similar notices, and is in these words: 

** At Naples, Frederick, Lord Baltimore, of the Kingdom 
of Ireland.” 

This is all. His death occurred on the 21st of October, 
1771, and this brief notice is of value chiefly because it gives 
the place of his death, which is not recorded in the histories 
of Maryland. After the death of his wife in 1758, this 
Lord Baltimore led a dissolute life, “ and,” says McSherry, 
“having no legitimate children, he devised the province of 





Maryland to his natural son, Henry Harford, Esq. The title 
of Lord Baltimore could not descend to him, and thus the 
name of the founders of the Colony passed from their de- 
scendants, just as their rule over it was about to cease.” 
Early in the year 1776, Sir Henry Harford, by permission, 
left the State of Maryland, and joined Lord Dunmore, the 
last royal Governor of Virginia, in the Chesapeake. 


W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


College Students.—In a publication of 1832 I find it 
stated that the proportion of students in the Colleges of all 
parts of the country, from the several sections, as compared 
with their respective population was as follows: Eastern 
States, I to 1,231; Middle, 1 to 3,465; Western, 6,060, and 
Southern, 1 to 7,232. Can any reader of PoTTER’s AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY supply figures for 1870 or later? J. E. W. 


The Academy of Natural Sciences.—A Correction. 
—The building at Sansom and Twelfth streets, occupied for 
a time by the Academy of Natural Sciences, was at the 
southeast corner. ‘It was originrlly erected for a Sweden- 
borgian Church, the pastor of which, the Rev. Mr. Carll, a 
man of considerable learning, resided at the southwest corner 
of those streets. D. 

“Tom Moore’s Cottage.”—An esteemed friend and 
well-informed critic writes: ‘Tom Moore never lived ina 
cottage on the Schuylkill; his stay in Philadelphia was too 
short. See his biography, by Lord John Russell.” This is 
in reply to a mention in the MONTHLY of September, of 


what has long been called “ Tom Moore’s Cottage” on the 
banks of the Schuylkill; if our correspondent be correct, it 
would be interesting to learn the origin of the misnomer. 
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George Clinton.—/n response to a QUERY by the Editor— 
(a most pertinent one).—It is not the fact, as alleged in the 
article referred to, that in May, 1775, nor in June, nor yet in 
July, 1776, George Clinton “ voted for the Independence of 
the Colonies” in Congress. The first date, May, 1775, you 
have already declared impossible. On the 7th of June, 1776, 
when the Resolution for Independence was introduced for 
the first time in Congress, Mr. Clinton was not even present 
nor at any time during the discussion which ensued thereon 
in the next few days; therefore, of course, whatever Mr. 
Clinton’s views might have been, they were not then ex- 
pressed in Congress. The only vote upon the subject (after 
a reference to the Committee of the Whole) which was put, 
wes that of postponement until July. 

New York, after the appointment of numerous delegates to 
represent that colony in the Continental Congress, provided 
that five only of their “ delegates are to continue in Congress 
at any one time; three or four shall constitute a quorum in 
case of necessary absence of the other one or two.” 

On the 7th of June, the five were William Floyd, Henry 
Wisner, Robert R. Livingston, Francis Lewis and John 
Alsop. We have the official testimony of four of these on 
the very next day (June 8th, 1776), in a letter to their 
constituents, “ Your delegates here expect that the question 
of Independence will very shortly be agitated in Congress. 
Some of us consider ourselves as bound by our instructions 
not to vote on that question and all wish to have your 
sentiments thereon.” It must not be forgotten that the vote 
was at this time by Colonies; no individual voted except in 
the committee of delegates whose senior men declared the 
vote of the colony, ‘ The matter will admit of no delay— 
we have therefore sent an express who will wait your 
orders.” But the reply was, “ that the good people of this 
colony have not, in the opinion of this [the New York 
Provincial Congress], authorized this Congress or the dele- 
gates of this colony in the Continental Congress to declare 
their colony to be and continue independent of the crown 
of Great Britain.” 

Such was the declared position of the influential colony 
of New York, when the vote was actually taken on “the 
memorable epocha” of the second of July, and fortunately we 
are not left in the dark as to the obedient action of the New 
York delegates. They speak for themselves, and on the very 
day (z.e. the 2d and not the 4th of July), New York’s five 
delegates, over their own signatures, George Clinton at their 
head,! officially report, «« The important question of Indepen- 
dence was agitated yesterday in a Committee of the Whole 
Congress, and this day will be finally determined in the 
House. We know the line of our conduct on this occasion ; 
we have your instructions and will faithfully pursue them.” 

Later on that self-same day, the 2d of July, 1776, one of 
these delegates who we know was in favor of Independence, 
writes, “The question of Independence has been put in 
Congress and carried in the affirmative, without one dissent- 
ing voice.” 

Surely, Mr. Editor, these witnesses to the events need no 


1 The others were Henry Wisner, William Floyd, Francis Lewis and 
John Alsop. George Clinton came to Congress at the close of June, in 
place of Robert R. Livingston. I give as the approximate period of his 
stay, June roth to July roth, 





corroboration from the testimony of John Adams and of 
Thomas Jefferson, which still can be had if necessary to set 
aside the error you may find in Blake followed by Drake, 
as you have said, and now even by a member. of the Congress 
of Authors; the premature publication by the last mentioned 
has called forth your QUERY, in response to which I have 
occupied more space than I intended. I must, however, as a 
preliminary to the official publication of Mr. Stone’s sketch of 
Clinton, request Mr. Stone ‘to give us his authority for his fur- 
ther statement that “* His [| Mr. Clinton’s] influence upon that 
body [the Continental Congress], in moulding its sentiments 
and directing its action, has never received the recognition 
which it deserves. It is true that he was able to exercise his 
duties asa member but a short time. The invasion of New 
York (Query: June, ’76?) when but few military men were 
available imperatively calling him to its defence and prevent- 
ing his signing the Declaration. Nevertheless, the moral force 
exercised by him while there, did much to confirm the 
vacillating in voting for the decisive final act of separation.” 

Mr. Gerry, who, with Samuel Adams the real Pioneer of 
Independence, was exerting great “moral force” to bring 
about a separation from Great Britain, thought, 25th of June, 
1776, that the delegates from New York, as well as the Con- 
vention which sent them, were opposed to Independence, 
while he declared “ there is not even a doubt of any Colony 
on the Continent except New York and Maryland,” he goes 
on to say, “ These will not impede us a moment ;” and the 
very day after the adoption of the Declaration itself, he 
writes; “I have the pleasure to inform you that a deter- 
mined resolution of the delegates from some of the Colonies 
to push the question of Independency has had a most happy 
effect, and aftera day’s debate all the Colonies excepting 
New York, whose delegates are not empowered to give 
either an affirmative or negative voice, united in a Declara- 
tion long sought for, solicited, and necessary—the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

* New York will most probably on Monday next, wher. its 
Convention meets for forming a Constitution, join in the 
measure, and ¢hen it will be entitled the Unanimous Decla- 
ration of the Thirteen United States of America.” 

On the gth of July, the day after the Declaration was pro- 
mulgated in several of the States, the New York Convention 
did concur, and communicated that concurrence to the Presi- 
dent of Congress; whereupon one of the delegates, John 
Alsop, expresses indignation at its coming through that chan- 
nel, when “ the last letter told us you were not competent or 
authorized to give us instructions on that grand question, nor 
have you been pleased to answer our letter of the 2d inst.” 
To this the Convention retorts that that they cannot “ dis- 
cover how their approbation of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence can be construed into an instruction to you to act 
or vote upon an occasion when every act was alreacy per- 
formed and every vote received.” 

In these facts we may discover possibly the cause of the 
indifference, the supineness and even opposition of New 
York State to the historical illustration and celebration of 
the Centennial 2d and 4th of July, for in these she has no 
birthright ; and some magnanimity may be claimed by the 
Centennial authorities for subsequently giving her “a day 
in court.” FRANK M. ETTING. 
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Shrines and Pilgrims—Old and New.—Talk of 
Mecca, Solomon’s Temple, or its successor the Mosque of 
Omar, and the Pope’s toe! what are these and all the old 
altars and holy places the knees of saints have ever knelt to, 


THE Mosque OF OMAR, ON THE SITE OF THE TEMPLE, JERUSALEM. 


compared. with the Philadelphia State-House and Mint, 
Carpenters’ Hall, Memorial Hall, Girard College, the Decla- 
ration of Independence in parchment, Franklin's Grave, the 
old Liberty Bell, a corner of Plymouth Rock, and some 
trowsers formerly worn by George Washington, but for 
several months past hanging in a glass case in the United 
States Government Building at the Centennial Exhibition ? 
It has been thought by some that all reverence and wor- 
ship were fading out of the heart of man, dying out of the 
world; that the absoluteness of science on the one hand, 





filling man’s head with physical facts, saturating his being 
with explicable phenomena, and converting his soul into an 
automaton, moved only by cords from the stomach, and 
sheer, incarnate wickedness, trifling and debasing mammon. 
ism on the other, leading him everywhere by 
the nose with unprincipled purse-strings, had 
usurped the place of the old religiousness ; 
that such regular church worship as men 
attempted in these days was mainly formal— 
a thing of the lips, into 
which the heart entered 
but little if at all; that the 
song of Burns’s Jolly Beg- 
gar was true, or getting 
true, after all, and the race 
might perhaps soon sing 

“A fig for those by law pro- 

tected— 
Liberty ’s a glorious feast ; 
Courts for cowards were 

erected, 
Churches built to please the 

priest.”’ 
Has it not become quite 
evident, however, in these 
Centennial days, that the 
decline of the religious sen- 
timent was only temporary, 
perhaps only imaginary; 
that the naturally devout 
heart of man was simply 
seeking new bases for its 
operation, new idols for 
that hero-worship which 
will, spite of all shams and 
dilettanteism, crop out, yea 
flame through all, and shine 
forth in the face of the no- 
faith and no-worship devil 
: of all generations. Do not 
- ' our brothers believe in Washington, and 
- worship the baby clothes Mrs. John Adams, 
the wife of the second president, made for 
John Quincy Adams, the sixth president, 
of the United States ? Doubtless there has 
been much true religion in all ages of the 
world, since the world was a world, and man knew how to 
count his fingers and detect a strange light in the stars, and 
an unutterable something like a soul of beauty in the violet 
and rose; and, in the teeth of all signs to the contrary, there 
is doubtless much of it throughout christendom and heathen- 
dom, to day. But true worship always was, is, and always 
will be too deep and sacred a thing to be discussed, or illus- 
trated with pictures. It is only the quasi-true, in the old and 
new times, the outward forms of the hidden life that get 
into print and meet the eye. In this line, there are some 
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! 
. . . | 
quaint and curious, nay, even amusing, contrasts between | 


the uld and new shrines, and the ways of the old and new 


FEMALE PILGRIM. 


doubted, that despite all that we moderns call superstition, 
formalism, and idolatry, a good deal of noble, clear and 
helpful purpose, sight and intellect, went into the 
building of the old shrines and temples; that 
the idea of them was truth and verity: worship 
of the Highest and elevation of man. So much 
can hardly be said for our Centennial shrines, 
Doubtless, a vigorous and practical purpose was 
at the base of their erection, and, in some ill- 
defined way, the enlargement of man’s sphere 
of action, but particularly the swelling of his 
pocket-book, was aimed at. Thus forever 
** Through the ages one increasing purpose runs.’’ 
The trappings and furniture of the altars were 
in certain cases carried by the priesthood, in 
some Mahmal, ark, or other sacred box, and woe 
~ betide the unlucky David, or other king or man, 
who touched the same with his unsanctified 


pilgrims doing homage thereat and marching thereto. The |fingers. And verily there was something in all this that 


“old fogies,’’ our great-grandfathers and grandmothers in | 
old times and nations, used to deny themselves, fast and pray, 
before starting on their pilgrimages. Then, they went bare- 
headed, and frequently on bended knees, as it were creeping, 
humble, prostrate, up towards the shrines of their adoration, 
some even wore hair-cloth next the skin, and thus tortured 
the body to sharpen the soul’s humility. When princes 
and rulers went on a pilgrimage, the people lay, prostrate on 
the ground, and the king rode on horseback or walked over 


their bodies; nor king, nor people dared enter the holiest 


places, but sent their devotions through the mediations of | 
the priesthood. 
heaven been reached for 
ages, through the temples, 
mosques and altars of all 
the old lands. Now-a-days, 
when the rulers come to pay 
their reverence, at the open- 
ing of our modern shrines, 
though they have specially- 
chartered railway cars, and 
ride in grand enough style 
for that matter, no paddy, 
Dutchman, or even negro, 
thinks of lifting his hat, 
much less prostrating his 
body for the president to 
ride, or walk over. We in- 
sist upon a speech, when the 
ruler can’t make a speech. 
Then we say he was not 
sober ; and so, on the special 
day of days, he does not 
come at all, and we do our 
patriotic worship without 
him; and the editor-priests 
of these days, make fun of 
the whole affair. Verily, democracy has ways of its own, 
and when rightly understood, evidently has no idea of 
getting or keeping its kings, or of even going to heaven 








PILGRIM WITH THE “ HAIR- 
SHIRT.” 


Thus has | | , 





according to the old methods and ways. It can hardly be 
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kept the Highest ever visible, and revealing Himself, 
though hid, and apparently hiding himself behind surplice 
and curtain, and unseen shrines. Ever since the Magna 





THE MAHMAL, OR SACRED Box. 


Charta, the French Revolution, first, second and third, 
and the Declaration of Independence, and for ages 
before, some of our forefathers and female cousins have 
kept going, often through much tribulation, to the shrine 
of Saint Peter, and have with much religious ardor knelt 
and kissed his cold, and’ we should say not overly- 
clean, toe, till it is said the big toe-nail is actually worn 
off, the virtues of it having béen carried away on many a 
rosy lip, and scattered thus through christendom, heaven 
only knows how far and to how much or little advantage 
to the as yet somewhat unworshipful heart of the Chris- 
tian world. 

Our Centennial, among other good things, has revived 
the old spirit of reverence and pilgrimage, or perhaps 
created a new and more questionable one. We are 





as we recollect, in his history of “ Intellectual Development 
in Europe,” a curiously scientific and irreverent book, under- 
took to show that the contour of the American continent was 
unfavorable to prayer. Whatever the churches may think of 
such infidel assertions, the facts of the case look a good deal 
that way. Before starting for Plymouth Rock, and Miles 
Standish’s coat-sleeves, and Governor Bradford’s tomb, we 
know what sort of fasting and praying, and self-denial is 
gone through with by the sons of the Puritans; how the 
beef-steak is relished, the whisky-bottle emptied, and what 
warm bricks and other accompaniments are placed in sleigh 
or carriage to keep the human feet warm on the way. And 
on reaching the rock, the pilgrims used to walk right up 
to it, and over it, crack jokes over it, and chip pieces off it 
for studs and sleeve-buttons, till the Plymouth constable and 
authorities had to put an iron fence around it, to keep the 
vandals and thieves at a respectful distance. Perhaps the 
high-priests had to box the altar trinkets for the same reason 
in old times; and the future only can reveal what rever- 
ence this iron fence may evolve in the heads and hearts of the 
generations yet to come. 

In Philadelphia, during the past Centennial season, this 
modern pilgrimage business has been carried to all sorts of 




















inclined to the latter opinion. We would here give 
pictures of several modern shrines before mentioned, but 
for the fact that previous numbers of the MONTHLY 
have been fully illustrated with these, and to said previous 
numbers the reader is referred. We can now admit only 
one or two. Our climate is against fasting ; and Dr. Draper, 





STATUE OF ST. PETER, ROME. 


excesses and extremes. The American saint has actually 
elbowed his own and his brother’s coat-sleeves off, and trod 
unregretfully over his sisters’ “trains” and toes in his ardor 
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to get a glance at the relics of the old time—the shrines of 
to-day. Carpenters’ Hall, where the continental forefathers 


discussed treason, 
liberty and indepen- 
dence (for many re- 
cent years an auction 
mart), has in its re- 
habilitated state be- 
come asort of mosque, 
towards which the 
pilgrims who had 
read their guides 
before leaving home, 
have wended their 
jocose way, and had 
a good laugh at the 
colonial -faces and 
chairs. Independence 
Hall and State- 
House, where the 
immortal Declaration 


was voted through, but for many recent years largely 
occupied by that questionable species 
known as politicians, has been daily thronged with pilgrims 
of liberty. The old cracked bell has had more poor wit 
broken over it, more light devotion glanced at it, than all the 


other bells in the world in 
recent months. The auto- 
graph letters of Washington, 
Franklin, Morris, Adams, 
Hancock, and others, with 
the robes and laces of thei 
wives and friends, their tea- 
sets, old chairs, sticks and 
knee-buckles, in the State- 
House, in the Academy of 


Fine Arts and the Centennial - 


Government Building, have 
been fully worshipped accor- 
ding to the modern idea of 
worship. Girard College, 
that superb tomb of a miser, 
has had its share of devo- 
tion; but, true to the native 
instinct for gold, the masses 


of pilgrims have literally { 


swarmed about, and con- 
stantly surged in and out 
the Mint. No stronger 
argument could be asked 
to prove that the masses are 
in favor of specie payments. 
Lots of people have had 
their toilet spoiled for the 
day, and have found their 
ribs curving inward, in order 
to get sight of a twenty- 


dollar gold-piece once more. 


There are many other shrines 
and pilgrimages worthy of mention here, but we have not 


f 
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political and religious future of the nation, will show how 
deep or shallow this Centennial awakening has been. If 


there shall be more 
charity in the church, 
and more justice in 
the political and busi- 
ness life of the 
country, the hun- 
dredth birthday will 
not have been kept 
in vain. 


Obstructions to 
Progress.—Before 
this number of the 
MONTHLY meets the 
reader, the presiden- 
tial canvass will be 
over, and the coming 
man will have come. 
We do not intend to 


| risk our prophetic reputation in predicting as to who he will 
the animal | be, or what 


he will do. We shall try to be loyal to the 


‘‘ powers that be,’’ whichever side the scales turn, and shall 
continue to give what influence we have in this department 
to keep the torchlight of civil service reform, and such other 


rushlights or starbeams as 
we can generate, perennially 
burning. Meantime it is 
amusing to read the mathe- 
matics, prophecies and warn- 
ings of the leading party- 
organs. Harper's Weekly 
modestly asserts and re- 
asserts that the “ Democratic 
party has always-been and 
is the sole obstruction to 
progress in this favored 
land,” and persists that in 
the preservation of the Re- 
publican organization is the 
hope of the race. Frank 
Leslie's Weekly just as 
modestly declares, that ‘ the 
Republican party is a party 
of the past; but the Demo- 
cratic party is a party of the 
present.” And confessedly, 
the echoes from Indiana 
and Virginia look very sug- 
gestively that way. The 


= party of the future has be- 
- come immortal. But we 


never cease to wonder why 
sensible people in either 
party like to be fed with one. 
sided absurdities. As though 


the men of both organizations were not all human beings, chil- 
dren of the same God, or devil, with a fair sprinkling of each 


space or inclination, to dwell longer cn the theme. The | parentage in the heads and boot-legs of both fraternities ! 
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Essays In Literary Criticism. Ay RicHarp HOLT 
Hurton. Goethe and his Influence.—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne.—Arthur Hugh Clough.—Wordsworth and his 
Genius. —George Eliot.—The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. 
Philadelphia: F. H. Coates & Co. 

Early in the Preface to this American edition of a really 
admirable work, the author modestly disclaims “ any special 
literary abilities or insight,” and bases his claim for an interest 
in the book solely on the ground of his own enthusiasm 
growing out of the delight he has “taken in the writers here 
reviewed.” And the over-critical reader will reluctantly 
admit the propriety of this modesty, when a little further on 
he finds Hazlitt and Lowell classified with Coleridge and 
Emerson. Soon we learn that Mr. Hutton’s delight was not 
unmixed. He is not a blind or indiscriminating admirer of 
the world’s great geniuses. ‘It was an execrab!e and most 
undramatic conceit in Shakspeare to make Laertes dry his 
tears over his drowned sister,’ with the questionable witticism, 
«Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia ;” and Goethe 
was “rubbishy” and “ ambitious” in “ his delineation of the 
ideal state in Wilhelm Meister.” He finds “ dreary plati- 
tudes” in Wordsworth. Shelley sometimes “ mistook his 
‘own individual dogmatism for the tide of divine emotion,” 
and “became simply maudlin, egotistic and tedious;” and 
“the same self-consciousness pervades the other writers 
here criticised.” None of them “could have written in an 
age” when “men had not begun to question the worth of 
their own feelings and thoughts.” And “ even George Eliot 
and Matthew Arnold really doubt the value of their own 
skepticism as much as they doubt the faiths which it under- 
mines.” 

We are then introduced to Goethe by way of his autobi- 
ography, and in a few lucid words are given a glance at 
what he called the “ demonic influence” of what Carlyle 
would call “ the heroic among men;” all ordinary “ moral 
forces united are powerless against them. They are only 
to be conquered by the universe itself.” Mr. Hutton thinks 
he has found Goethe’s personality through his books, and 
that you may find Shakspeare’s ego through his plays, for- 
getting, as seems to us, that his own estimate of their 
personality has probably come from pictures and measure- 
ments of others’ taking; for the eves must be keen as the 
light that can penetrate the universal soul of either through 
his books, and find the real Shakspeare or Goethe beneath 
the printed words. ‘Carlyle mistook completely when he 
said that Goethe, like Shakspeare, leaves /little trace of 
himself in his creations.” In a brief biographical sketch, 
Mr. Hutton throws a fine freshness about those points in 
Goethe’s antecedents and bringing up which shed such 
clear light into and over the leading features of his face and 
and mind. “His mother was but eighteen when he was 
born ;” his father was fifty. “She was a lively girl,. ... 
exceedingly afraid of her husband.” She was tender, yet 
hard, and, “ having been invited to go to a party the day she 
died, sent for answer that Madame Goethe could not come 





as she was engaged just then in dying.”” Goethe “ avoided 
all contact with keen pain.” We do not agree with Mr. 
Hutton that “it is far more difficult to say what qualities 
of mind Goethe inherited from his father’ than from his 
mother, The commanding dignity of the man and an 
unutterable hid, reserved force came from the male side, 
as did the strong qualities of mind out of which this greatness 
as contrasted with clearness, sprang. 

Goethe “ was a reflective, old-fashioned, calmly-imagina- 
tive child, always fascinated by a mystery, but never, properly 
speaking, awed by it. It kindled his imagination; it never 
subdued him.” “At the age of fourteen he was a great 
tale composer. He always liked the little mystery, and 
liked still better to have the key to the mystery.” “His 
childlike delight in puzzling his readers is the same’’ in 
his boyish tales as in all his works. And Mr. Hutton seems 
to be as puzzled as was good honest Eckermann over that 
powerful expression in the second part of “ Faust:” 

“Die Miitter! Miitter! ’sklingt so wunderlich, 

The Mothers! Mothers! it has the strangest ring !’’ 
Each trying to grasp its richness by cool sense and reason, 
while the passage is a sublime interjection of emotion and 
awe in face of the sudden rising into a wayward mind 
of the subtlest and holiest personified influence of the 
universe. Every new step taken by criticism makes it more 
and more apparent that Goethe was the one typical German 
man of his age. He is a massive combination of the pedant, 
scholar, critic, and genius as especially manifested in the 
poetry and music of the Teutonic race. And it seems to us 
that Mr. Hutton is constantly missing the dimensions and 
meaning of Goethe’s nature and life in trying to measure 
him by English custom and law. This is particularly ap- 
parent when he treats of Guvethe’s flirtations and loves. 
Goethe early manifested that scupe of study which led him 
to maké all knowledge his domain in later years. Of all 
his teachers Gellert seems to have affected him most deeply, 
but the feeling toward him is only something between: affec- 
tion and contempt. He was introduced to the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” by Herder in 1770, and borrowed from its plot 
in his construction of “ Wilhelm Meister.” ‘* He found in 
Sir Walter Scott the suggestion of a wholly new school of 
art,” viz., that of a rugged, clear outlining of a figure with 
a few rapid strokes, as opposed to “that luminous mimdus 
which usually involves his own most carefully finished 
figures He made the family of “ Pastor Brion” serve him 
for Goldsmith’s ‘*Primrose” group, gnd seems to have courted 
the daughter Frederika, for the sake of getting a literary 
heroine. But his real heart yielded to her charms, and 
it was evidently one of the hardest passages of his life when 
he undertook to leave her. Yet ‘‘ the presence of Frederika 
pained him, though he ‘Knew of nothing more pleasant 
than to think of her while absent.’” In which sentence 
alone there is as much food for reflection as the modern head 
and stomach will be able to get through with certainly in 
this generation. . 
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At this point Mr. Hutton begins his war upon Goethe’s 
idea of self-culture as the one aim of his being; a war which 
in one shape and another is waged to the end of the essay. 
“Tt was much later than this that he wrote to Lavater, ‘ The 
desire to raise the pyramid of my existence—the base of 
which is already laid—as high as possible in the air absorbs 
every other desire, and scarcely ever quits me;’ but the 
poison was already working in him.” And by this one 
word foison alone, our, in many respects appreciative and 
most enjoyable critic, shows how utterly he is at sea in 
trying to measure with Church of England red tape the 
depth and status of this large, fresh human soul. It was 
this that gave us the Goethe we learn from and admire. It 
is this, applied in various refined shapes, that is to lift the 
race out of much of its present baseness and error. Mr. 
Hutton does not agree with Mr. Lewes and others who 
assert “that a poet must be a greater artist for entirely 
ignoring all moral partialities, and, as they say, picturing 
life as it is, not as it ought to be.” And he thinks “ Gotz 
von Berlichingen’’ preferable to “ Werther,” because in Gotz 
there is at least a noble longing for the higher, though the 
life is low enough, while in Werther, though the vice is 
refined, it is absolute and unredeemable. ‘ What is wanted 
all along is some dim picture in the minds of Werther, 
Meister, Tasso and Faust, of what they would be, what it is 
which would lift them out of the imbecility of their purpose- 
less career.’ Now this is all as English as well could be, 
and most young Englishmen would doubtless have the 
morbid “ zwoz/d de” that Mr. Hutton craves; but it does not 
follow that Goethe’s German heroes had it to any perceptible 
degree. The real is what we want. The “would be” is 
sickening cant except as it at once utters itself in being what 
it would be. It cannot be denied that to engrave on a big 
stone in his garden at Weimar, “ Here the lover has mused 
in silence on his beloved,” and certain love-letter etfusions, 
are instances of bombastic sluffing over that are in a sense 
unpardonable. But who has not loved and wept aloud at 
times? The whole getting to Weimar and the Weimar part 
of Goethe’s life have all and always seemed to us the only 
natural thing for him to do. Mr. Hutton seems to feel sore 
that Goethe thought of his companions as “instruments.” 
The simple fact of all life is that the stronger have to think 
of the weaker in that way. It is a law of life that holds good 
all the way from the throne of Heaven to the smallest ant- 
hill that stirs. We doubt if Eckermann heard just right 
when he reported Goethe as saying, “ My idea of women is 
not one drawn from external realities.” We do not at all 
fancy Mr. Hutton’s treatment of Goethe’s relations with 
Christian Vulpius. As we read the murky lamps of life, 

”always seeking the clearest, this passage of his career simply 
redeems what is supposed to stand in need of redemption in 
other love affairs. But we must not linger longer in this 
part of the book. It is full of fine food for reflection and 
thoroughly fascinating. We will leave the essay on Goethe 
with one of his sweetest songs on our lips, a flash of inspira- 
tion that got itself incarnated when the old man was in his 
seventieth year, a ripe, brief, beautiful snatch of melody full 
of the crimson and gold, the deep turbid struggles and final 
rest of one of the largest natures that has yet found foothold 
on this planet: 





AT DEAD oF NIGHT. 
At dead of night I went, reluctant going— 
A wee, wee boy, across the churchyard-way, 
To father’s house, the pastor’s ; heaven was glowing 
With star on star—oh, sweetly twinkled they 
At dead of night. 


Then in broad life, when new impellings drove me 
To seek my love—impellings which she sent— 
The stars and northern-lights in strife above me— 
I, going, coming, drank in sweet content 

At dead of night. 


Till the bright moon at last in her high season, 
So pure so clear, me in my darkness found ; 
And with her, willing, thoughtful, vivid Reason 
Her light about my past and future wound 

At dead of night. 


In the essay on Hawthorne, Mr. Hutton finds himself 
nearer his own level, and the treatment is more positive, and 
the light clearer. Hawthorne “was really the ghost of 
New England Yet his external career was not only 
not romantic, but identified with all the dullest routine 
of commercial duties.”” And these two sentences well looked 
through, with the facts environing them, tell pretty nearly 
the whole story. Thus crushed about, he himself said “it 
was folly . . . to attempt to fling myself back into another 
age or to insist on creating the semblance of a world out 
of airy matter.” He felt that he had missed the deepest 
in life, yet thought that “at some future day, it may be, I 
shall remember a few scattered fragments and broken para- 
graphs and write them down and find the letters turn to 
gold upon the page.” A tangled fancy, deeply tinged with 
a fading religious sentiment is the most we can make of it 
all. Mr. Hutton says, * The stories of the ‘ Scarlet Letter,’ 
of the ‘ House of the Seven Gables,’ and of ‘ Transforma- 
tion,’ might all have been included in their full ideal in- 
tegrity, and with all the incident they contain, in the ‘ Twice- 
Told Tales,’ without adding more than a few pages to the 
book.” Hawthorne simply had the Puritan craze for deriv- 
ing a moral, but the custom-house business and the business 
of romancing did not work well together for that end, and 
through it all it seems clear to us that Mr. Hawthorne’s 
genius was much more limited and stilted than is generally 
supposed. Edgar Poe said of him, “ He is infinitely too 
fond of allegory.”” And yet, we might add, not so fond as 
he seemed. Yet the “Scarlet Letter” is intense enough to 
make the strongest man shed burning tears. And for the 
very reason that, as Mr. Hutton says, ‘‘ Hawthorne’s chief 
power lies in the delineation of unnatural alliances of feel- 
ing, which are yet painfully real—of curdling emotions that 
may mix for a moment, but shrink apart again quickly as 
running water from clotted blood.’ As for his political 
opinions, what has essayist or reviewer to do with them? 
It was a broken, zigzag, unhearty life from beginning to 
end. The ghost of New England truly, which itself is the 
ghost of old Cromwell, as yet unclothed with art or the full 
harmonies of the world. 

The essay on Arthur Hugh Clough is beautifully appre- 
ciative, with selection and comment admirably mixed. 
“ Every one who knew Clough, even slightly, received the 
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strongest impression of the unusual breadth and massive- 
ness of his mind. Singularly simple and genial, he was 
unfortunately cast upon a self-questioning age.”’ And here 
are a few lines that seem to tell the same story : 
“T said, my heart is all too soft ; 

He who would climb and soar aloft 

Must needs keep ever at his side 

The tonic of a wholesome pride.” 


In this essay Clough is compared with Goethe, with 
Chaucer and Matthew Arnold, but his name is only once 
associated with Tennyson, whom he resembles in nature and 
style and tone more than he resembles any other poet, and 
more than any other poet resembles Tennyson. 
and his lines are full of the tenderest sentiment and of true 
culture, but there is no’ commanding greatness, and the 
verses do not reach the height or depth of Tennyson’s. 

The essay on “ Wordsworth and his Genius” is dissec- 
tive, discriminating, and fascinating, but it strikes us that 
the attributing of Wordsworth’s clearness, purity and child- 
like simplicity to the narrowness of “ his circle of *hterests,” 
and to geographical surroundings and -frugality of life, 
rather than to an inborn, new, divine mixture of his own 
elemental being, is a missing of the real secret of the heart 
of this wonderful genius—the creater of the subjective 
poetry of the world. And to call him “a hardy Cumbrian 
Mountaineer” is, it seems to us, to lose, by so much, the 
finer flashes of one of the most ethereal persons ever born ; 
but this is admirable: “‘ There is no poet who gives to his 
theme so perfectly new a birth as Wordsworth.” It is diffi- 
cult to refrain from quoting here many of the gems that are 
already familiar to the finest minds of the world. Here is 
another insight : “ He gathered in 

the harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart.” 

The “Poem on Lucy” is rightly given, as no essay on 
Wordsworth’s genius would be complete without this sweetest 
and most exquisite air of poetic song-breath that has ever 
flown from human lips and penetrated the heart of the 
world. 

In the essay on “ George Eliot” Mr. Hutton is well at 
home. “She is much more than a novelist in the sense 
that word applies to Miss Austin, Mr. Trollope, Miss Bronte, 
or even to Thackeray.” This is high ground to take but is 
well sustained in the essay. It is not claimed that George 
Eliot possesses all the strong and fine points of all these 
writers; and “there is a touch of carefulness, often of over- 
carefulness in all she does.” Mr. Hutton does not “ think 
that George Eliot’s fine verse entitles her to be described as 
a poet,” but the poetic side of her mind has given depth 
and harmony to her romances. The essay is charming 
reading and the quotations from prose and poetry well 
chosen. As we intend giving in the next number of the 
MONTHLY a review of “ Daniel Deronda,” George Eliot’s 
latest work, we will not dwell longer on Mr. Hutton’s ad- 
mirable criticism of this author. 

We fancy the essay on “ The poetry of Matthew Arnold” 
less than any of its predecessors. Hazlitt’s profound criticism 
of Wordsworth’s “* Laodamia” does not, and cannot by any 
twisting be made to apply to anything Mr. Matthew Arnold 


The man | ‘ ; 
| or they have only to compare the emotions felt after reading 





ever has written or can write. ‘ Mr. Arold’s poems” may 
be “one long variation on a single theme, the divorce 
between the soul and the intellect, and the depth of spiritual 
regret and yearning which that divorce produces,” but to our 
thinking the poems had better all been written in prose. 
As poetry it is stiff, hard, mechanical, dignified, unethereal, 
undivine, hence is not poetry, for without these fires and 
forces the flame of poetry does not burn. The truths taught 
by Mr. Arnold are admirable, timely, learned; and humani- 
tarian folks that are in these days letting their hearts and 
souls run to waste any way, anid cultivating a sort of respect- 
able benevolent intellectualism in the piace thereof, think 
they find poetry and the enjoyment in Mr. Arnold; but we 


Goethe or Wordsworth, or any other real poet, to be ab- 
solutely convinced that Mr. Arnold is not a poet but an 
excellent writer of very fine and learned poetic prose. We 
cannot better illustrate this truth than by quoting the last 
three stanzas of Mr. Arnold’s “ Vision of Christ and Chris- 
tianity,” which are also the last verses given in Mr. Hutton’s 
volume : 


Ah, from that silent sacred land, 

Of sun, and arid stone, 

And crumbling wall, and sultry sand, 
Comes now one word alone! 


From David's lips this word did fall, 
Tis true and living yet; 

No man can save his brother’s soul, 
Nor pay his brother’s debt, 


Alone, self-poised, henceforward man 
Must labor! must resign 
His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine. 


Gentlefolks and Others. Ay JuLiIA DunrRine. 
delphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 

A little pass on the title-page between an imagined critic 
and the author, gives a happy insight into the tone of Miss 
Duhring’s mind, and bespeaks a kindly reading. The dedi- 
cation touches, rather awkwardly, a subject sacred enough 
fcr the deepest heart; but the public cannot share it and 
should not be asked to. The brief preface is an admirable 
epitome of the entire book, and about equally expressive of 
its virtues and failings. From beginning to end it is a 
pleasant sort of liberal literary female preaching. The pages 
are full of 2 commendable though quite limited common 
sense and very uncominendable commonplaces. The writer 
never gets deep enough into life to be intense, and never 
rises to eloquence; hence, while the work wins a mild kind 
of respect, it neither commands admiration or arouses en- 
thusiasm either for the author or the “ Gentlefolks and Others” 
to whom she introduces us. It would be very generally 
admitted that “men and women interest us in proportion to 
what we know of them.” Further, that our knowledge is in 
proportion to our ability to know, and that ability should 
determine our efforts tcward giving information. Few 
people would question this either, “How far we are 
responsible for the coloring of our own lives, how far for 
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that of other lives, are questions to be answered only after 
careful observation and impartial deductions.” And as the 
impartial deductions will probably be a good while getting 
here, we shall probably have to wait some years yet for any 
respectable answers. In the whole book we do not find a 
better sentence than this: “ Looking at human nature with 
a sincere desire to learn its meaning, I can see no truth of 
so vital an importance as individual development.’* But the 
want of faith in the following sentence spoils the light here 
recorded: “ That this belief does not necessarily produce 
beautiful effects or noble works, I should be srompt to 
admit.” 

We are then introduced to “Gentlefolks.” “In com- 
mon phrase, gentlefolks are no better than other folks. True 
enough; but true only from one point. Viewed on all 
sides, they are not simply better, but immeasurably better, 
than other folks. They see more, reflect more, feel more. 
They look better, behave better.” This is fair, and as good 
as most disciples of Emerson would express it. Again, 
« Gentlefolks are not of necessity eminent moralists. But 
they are from birth subjected to the restraints of moral 
training.” Which is also excellent, and clearly indicates that 
the gentlefolks in the author’s mind are of the right sort; 
that shoddy and gold-dust wont pass in the chosen circle.” 
But the perceptive faculty is sadly jumbled in the following: 
“Morality seems as much a native growth of character as 
intellect, as temperament. If so, it is then an absurdity to 
try to mould all men and women upon one set of ideas.” 
As though the eternal laws and verities were chameleons and 
took the hue of human fancy instead of being its creators. 
But here is a lucid and pleasant light: “ Physique, intellect, 
morale—these, dexterously combined, make that all-potent 
magic called manner.” But no well trained eye would be 
caught in such surprise as is indicated in the following: 
“« Peoples’ looks are often better than themselves, as if nature 
meant well, but human blundering had spoiled the thing. 
If people could smile only—not laugh—the effect would be 
far less disagreeable. One day I notice this man of gentle- 
manly appearance in conversation with other men, and hear 
him laugh. What! I exclaim mentally, can that gentle- 
looking man give vent to such a sound as that! A coarse 
grained,” etc. Now, as a matter of fact, the grain of the soul 
is as the grain of the face, and voice or laugh or smile is in 
each case a perfect revelation of the character and soul, pro- 
vided only that you have eyes to see. Many a “ plebeian”’ 
fish-woman and many an Irish hod-carrier has truer insight 
into character than is conveyed in the above sentences. 

The essay on “ Lovers of Nature,” while it shows a pleasant 
sort of conditioned appreciation of this class, lacks utterly 
any enthusiasm of the subject, and so is tame beyond mea- 
sure. On “ Letter-Writing” and writers the author has some 
genial, true feeling, and furnishes many agreeable words. 
“ Letter-writing may be called one of the social arts, yet it 
is not appreciation only which brings about any degree of 
excellence.” But how awry this comes in: “ Letters eman- 
ating from cultured minds are transcripts of character ; but 
for all save the favored confidante, these transcripts are 
invisible.” As though the letters of cultured minds were 
subject to any other law of revealing their soul than the 
letters of uncultured minds, and as though a keen eye could 





not tell, even from the shape of the letters, what sort of 
person held the pen. But here is a good honest and feeling 
truth: “To people of earnest motives Love-Letters never 
appear ridiculous.” 

Essay Four, on “ Foolish Virgins,’’ by no means burns 
with that holy indignation that some future essays, written 
by some future woman of broader scope will, must burn with, 
but it reveals a true sympathy and a mind setting in the 
right direction. 

There is no special brilliancy or truth in the chapter on 
“ Overrating our Neighbors.” The essay on the “ Fascina- 
tion of Roving” lacks the captivation and charm of the 
real thing at any season of the year, and many a country 
boy or maid could give us, in fewer words, a transcript and 
taste of the real joy by telling a real story. 

Essay Seven, “On Egoists,” indicates a personal famili- 
arity with the subject, and here is a sensible thought in 
good phrase, worth finding in any good book: “ An egoist 
is one who holds fast to the something which distinguishes 
himself from the myriads of other selves around him.” A 
sort of holding one’s own, as we say. The general treatment 
of the species throughout the essay does not, however, bear 
out this first impression. The centering of the thought is 
not kept up, but one gets into moods, twilights, and an 
“exit with a low bow and a sinister smile.” 

The chapter on “ Passionate Women,” touches nearest 
the heart of nature and is the most entertaining reading of 
the book; but there are some terrible mistakes of judgment 
in this essay, mistakes which wrought into the fibre of this 
century by the Puritanism of the last are sapping the heart 
and condition of the would-be and should-be homes and 
hearthstones of our race. It is the lack of passionate women, 
that is the suppression of pure, controlled nature, that is 
driving health and peace from countless firesides and filling 
the world with prostitution and the saddest heart-breaks 
and infamy. With this, the reader may peruse his or her 
way through these pages unmolested by word of ours, though 
we had selected many passages for quotation. 

“ Liars, Thieves and the Like” are disagreeable people to 
be with, and we will give the reader undisputed possession 
of this part of the book. In the essay on “ Confidants” 
there is much good sense. Here is a passage that will bear 
reproducing: “ Frankness between equals is as natural as 
affection, as sympathy, or any of those results which arise 
from reciprocity of sentiment. Frankness towards those 
either above or below us is unnatural and productive of 
mischief. In the first instance, we awaken pity or contempt, 
in the second we put weapons into the hands of those who 
use them against us.” The essay on “ Erratic People” is 
good, entertaining reading, replete with excellent sense and 
careful observation. There are some capital passages in the 
chapter on “ Authors,” but mixed up with the same incon- 
sistencies, Here is a good expression, laying right hold of 
the only available law of immortality : ‘« Spontaneous writing 
is the only kind destined to live.” The “ Knights,” with 
whom we shake hands on leaving this volume, are tame 
fellows, dressed in the broadcloth and plain broadbrims 
of to-day, and do not win the heart or the admiration. The 
book will prove a pleasant pastime, and its tendencies are 
decidedly commendable. 


‘ 
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The Centennial City.—It requires no demonstration, in 
our enlightened era, to prove that the schools of a great and 
growing city are the most important of all its institutions, as 
it is well understood that upon the fitting of the youth for 
the duties of manhood and womanhood must depend the 
future weal or ill of any community; moreover, the schools 
of any city, county, state or country, afford the safest and 
surest criterion whereby to estimate progress in the past, 





lesson of the Exhibition will be lost in the direction of per- 
fecting the schools and school system of our good old city. 
The history of the past assures us that the future will witness 
continued improvement, until, if actual perfection be not 
attained, it will be as closely approximated as human ability, 
sagacity and skill will permit, and Philadelphia will stand 
second to no city or district in the world in this most impor- 
tant respect. 


THE GiRLs’ NORMAL SCHOOL, SEVENTEENTH AND SprInG GARDEN STREETS, PHTLADELPHIA. 


intelligence in the present, and prospects for the future, 
especially in so far as these depend upon mental and moral 


culture; and from nothing can prosperity and happiness | 


The founder of Pennsylvania highly estimated the impor- 
tance of educating the people; in his “frame of govern- 
ment,” prepared in 1682, before he had even seen the land 


spring in any community more certainly than from a high | for which he was providing a government, he says: “Let, 


standard of intelligence and culture. 


Judged by this test, | men be good, and the government cannot be bad; if it be 


Philadelphia has no call to feel shame for her past or present | ill, they will cure it; but if men be bad, let the government 
or apprehension for her future, even in the most critical | be never so good they will endeavour to warp and spoil it to 
comparison of her schools and educational facilities with | their turn. Those, therefore, who make a good government 


those of any other locality. We cannot but admit, in honest | must keep it 


namely, men of wisdom and virtue, 


candor, that such a comparison of our school system with | qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inheri- 
some of those offered for inspection at the great Centennial | tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education 
Exhibition, shows that we have defects and faults to correct | of youth.” Penn also directed that the “ Governour and Pro- 
and improvements to make—our system, excellent and credi- | vincial Council shall erect and order public schools, and 
table as it undoubtedly is, is yet not perfect, and we trust no | reward the authors of useful sciences and laudable inven. 
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tions.” This direction was fruitless, because it was disre- 
garded by those entrusted with its carrying out. 

In 1683 Enoch Flowers opened a pay school, on a plan as 
to terms of tuition, etc., similar to what are now known as 
“ private schools.” This was, we believe, the first. 

In 1689 the Society of Friends established what they 
called a “ public schvol,” but it was really a “ pay school,” 
with a provision for the education of the “children of the 
poor” without charge; in 1697 this school was incorporated, 
and in 1701 Penn confirmed the charter, which distinctly 
declared that it was “founded at the request, costs and 
charges of the people called Quakers.’’ This old-time 
school still exists in a vigorous and useful old age. 

In 1711, or soon after, a board was organized under the 
title of “ overseers of the public schools,’ and they built two 


school houses on Fourth street near Chestnut, which stood’ 


until quite a recent date. 

We gave, in the June MONTHLY, a brief mention (with 
an engraving of the old building used) of the “ Academy” 
established by Dr. Franklin and others in 1749-50, which 
proved the germ of the great University of Pennsylvania. 
This was a most useful institution, and for some years 
enjoyed a satisfactory success as a sort of Aigh school, then 
grew into a college, and then developed into our grand 
University. 

The first Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania, adopted 
September 28th, 1776, in its forty-fourth section, provided : 
* A school shall be established in each county by the Legis- 
lature, for the convenient instruction of youth, with such 
salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as may enable 
them to instruct youth at low prices.” This was the first 
definite effort at a school system, but it failed; then the 
Constitution of 1790, in its seventh séction, directed: “ The 
Legislature shall, as conveniently may be, provide by law 
for the establishment of schools throughout the state, in such 
manner that the poor may be taught gratis.” The word 
** poor” killed this provision, or rendered it inoperative. In 
1809, April roth, the Legislature made another essay in the 
same direction, with the same offensive reference to the 
“ poor,” and with the same result—failure; then a special 
provision was made for Philadelphia with a modification 
of the “charity” aspect, and this partially succeeded. A 
society was soon afterwards organized for the “ Promotion 
of Public Economy,” with Roberts Vaux as its President, 
and this society set about devising a system which should 
be free entirely from the idea of poverty and alms in its 
provision for free education, and the result of the intelligent, 
wise efforts of this society was an act passed March 3d, 1818, 
which President M. Hall Stanton, of the present Board of 
Education, considers the foundatien upon which the present 
system rests, and doubtless he is right, though the super- 
structure has been modified, reconstructed, enlarged, and 
improved, from time to time, until it but slightly resembles 
that of 1818. The serious defect of the system as then 
inaugurated was that it applied only to this city, leaving the 
rest of the State under the “ class” laws of earlier date, and 
thus it failed in a measure to remove or annul the prejudices 
of many citizens against “free schools;” though the law 
clearly ignored “ class” distinctions, they were still fe/¢, and 
just in proportion to this feeding did the “ free schools’ fail 





to attain the noble purpose of Mr. Vaux and his co-philan- 
thropists. At last, in 1834, the ‘* Common School Law”’ for 
the State was enacted, and a new era of prosperity and 
great success dawned upon the cause of popular education; 
this law was modified and essentially improved in “the 
Common School Law of 1836,” and the only important 
change since was the introduction, in 1854, of the ‘“ Super- 
intendent” feature. Thus the entire State has now one 
excellent system, under the able guidance of J. P. Wicker- 
sham as “State Superintendent,” with a carefully chosen 
“County Superintendent” in each county. 

But we have now to do only with the schools of the City 
of Philadelphia, and must dismiss those outside with the 
general remark that they are excellent and essentially like 
those of the city. 

For the government of our city schools there is a “ Board 
of Public Education of the First School District of Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ with a local *“‘ Board of School Directors” for each 
of the thirty-one Sections into which the District is divided. 
The former is composed of Controllers, one for each Section, 
selected by the Courts of Common Pleas; this Board has 
general supervision and control of the working of the system 
in the city, as a whole. The sectional Boards are composed 
of Directors elected by the people, except that the Controller 
of the Section is an ex-officio member. Experience soon 
showed the necessity for a division and grading of the 
schools; in 1836 Primary Schools were formed, in 1838 the 
High School for boys was established, in 1840 the High and 
Normal School for girls was commenced, and thus, step-by- 
step, the system was matured which Mr. Stanton aptly 
describes as ‘‘ harmonious and thoroughly progressive,” and 
he calls attention to the fact that “‘ New York, Boston, and 
the other leading cities of the nation have adopted essentially 
the same grades” first introduced by Philadelphia. 

The “Central High School’? occupies a well-planned 
brick building at the southeast corner of Broad and Green 
streets; the building is large, but Mr. Stanton says it is not 
large enough for the present requirements of the school. It 
went into operation in 1838, with four professors and sixty- 
three pupils; at the close of 1875 there were fifteen professors 
and two “ adjuncts,” with 601 pupils. 

The “Normal School” has just been removed to the 
large new edifice erected for it at the northeast corner of 
Spring Garden and Seventeenth streets. This school was 
projected, and we believe commenced, in 1840; we are not 
advised what was the number of pupils or of instructors at 
that time, but, at the close of 1875, the report shows thirteen 
professors (all ladies except the principal), with 655 pupils. 

The report of President Stanton for 1875 contains the 
following interesting comparative table : 





| 
Years. Attendance of Pupils, 


Cost of System. Population of City. 





1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1875 


5,369 

5,371 
23,192 
48,056 
63,530 
82,891 
95,552 


$22,058 00 
32,100 75 188,961 
125,740 02 258,037 
366,361 62 408,762 
512,014 16 
1,197,901 74 
1,634,653 26 


137,097 








We have, also, from the same able paper tabulated the 
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number of schools of the several grades, of teachers, and of 
pupils, as follows: 





PUPILS, 





| | 
Schools. Teachers. | Males. Females} Total. 





30 6or | 655 1,256 
345 6,766 | 7,201 | 13,967 
118 35759 | 3,272 | 7,032 
Secondary.. 483 11,747 |'12,561 | 24,308 
Primary . go2 24,857 | 24,133 | 48,990 








95,552 
! 








1,878 47,730 | 47,822 
| 


Aad still furthermore, the following table of the value of 








| 


| century of American Independence. 


Glances at the Exhibition—Farewell.—In this depart- 
ment we have in previous numbers of the MONTHLY given 
sketches of nearly every locality and special feature of the 
great Centennial Exhibition now closing. We purpose 
stepping out of the show by way of Agricultural Hall, 
casting a few lingering glances at the delicious apples from 
Michigan, and such other evolutions and implements of the 
soil as the farmers were able to grow and make and bring 
together. As was expected, the autumn has proven the 
triumphant season for the ‘“ Centennial.’”’ The rich cool 


| days, with their bracing air and golden haze, have all been 


as crowns of glory to this democratic coronation of the first 
During the last days 
of October and the first days of November, there were no 


real and other property in use for school purposes and of | signs of abating interest. All the buildings were thronged 


teachers’ salaries, cannot but be of interest to most readers: 





Section. Building. Lot. 





| 
| 


each day with eager visitors, as though it were the opening 


: eet day. After the first frosts the Centennial 
| Furniture, | Total | Salaries of | Grounds looked a little ragged and bare, 


Teachers. 
| 





Boys High School 


$50,000 
Girl’s Normal School......... 
“ae «“ ae old... 


160,000 
25,000 
153,000 
100,500 
123,000 
105,000 | 
110,000 


$100,000 


| $10,000 
50,000 

| 

| 


20,000 
16,333 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 


11,000 


10,300 
10,400 
10,260 
75,000 4,000 
Seventh 112,000 8,450 
Eighth seat 85,000 c 4,850 
Ninth sale ’ c 6,000 
Tenth wnt 7,15¢ 
Eleventh ment 5,650 
Twelfth labial 5,750 
Thirteenth cont 4,900 
Fourteenth ait 9,300 
Fifteenth 12,200 
Sixteenth 6,200 
Seventeenth exee 600 6,000 
Eighteenth 10,800 
Nineteenth 13,550 
Twentieth 11,200 
Twenty-first 
Twenty-second | 
Twenty-third wsvad 
Twenty-fourth ante | 
| 
| 








10,750 





12,650 
10,200 
12,800 


Twenty-fifth 
Twenty-sixth 
Twenty-seventh 
Twenty-eighth 
Twenty-ninth 





$160,000 
230,000 II, co 
5,000 46,333 | 
238,624 
9,500 152,909 
178,300 
159,066 
180,200 
141,800 
190,782 | 

a 18,236 50 
148,500 
174,133 
142,850 
118,450 
121,650 
247,300 
300,200 
143,200 
107,600 
191,950 
260,800 62,231 50 
223,400 44,351 50 
5,100 128,000 26,866 46 
282,250 
8,650 158,650 
307,583 
238,350 
274,100 
9,250 240,250 
7,300 164,800 
8,500 202,150 


the brilliant flower-beds gave place, first 
to faded foliage and frozen buds, then to 
the plain cold earth, unadorned except 
39,928 23] by its own native breath and virtue. 
a Before this December number reaches the 
30,04 75| reader, the Centennial Exhibition proper 
28,920 00 ‘ ee 
18,724 00| Will have closed, and descriptions of the 
32,982 5°} hand-shaking and speech-making will 
have been read in all the newspapers of 
the country. It will have been fully de- 
cided as to which buildings are to depart, 
and which are to remain, what future uses 
are to be made of them, and the arrange- 
ments for continuing as a permanent exhi- 
bition as much as possible of the Centen- 
tennial show will all have been completed, 
and the rearrangement of goods will be 
fully under way. The patriotic visitors 
will have gone home to vote, and Phila- 
delphia will again be left to work out its 
own destiny, in fair competition with the 
other great cities of the country. 


$34,324 50 


17,063 50 
28,767 50 
25,046 So 
23,873 00 
22,947 50 
42,959 90 
45,937 25 
26,810 50 
24,032 50 
43,237 50 





36,132 24 | 
40,552 42 | 
45,668 63 | 
49,706 96 
53,487 12 
27,644 00 | 
23,928 23 
345194 75 











$3,805,700 | $1,910,738 | $287,600 
; | 


From the west end of Horticultural 


$6,004,038 '$t,029,g0r n| Hall, which we simply glided through in 





One of the striking facts apparent from the last table is 
still more evident when we take up the full report of the 
Board of Education, viz., that our school controllers have 
yet to learn not to discriminate on account of sex in the 
matter of salaries—for example, let us cite: 

Central High School, 17 male instructors, $34,324,50. 

Normal School, 1 male and 12 female instructors, $11,- 
088.00. 


The janitor of the High School receives $960 per annum, 


Barnes, $1000, and the other teachers at the Normal School, 
after devoting years to study and acquiring learning with 
aptness to teach receive each but $735. Comment is need- 


less, even if we had space to spare for it—but we must say | 
that there is no more censurable feature in our Philadelphia | 


Public Schools than the discrimination against the female 
teachers, few if any of whom receive salaries commensurate 
with their abilities and attainments. 





the November number, you pass to Agri- 


cultural Hall by a broad, finely terraced and graveled walk, 


going through what used to be a broad swampy sort of valley, 
and in a few seconds you are at the south entrance of the 
Farmers’ building. Looked at from George’s Hill, or from 
the inside of the building, Agricultural Hall strikes one as 
some grand, new farmers’ palace, barn, barnyard, and wine 
house combined. We never went through it without saying 
to ourselves, “ Whag a terrible insuit is this to the temperance 


| men and women of the country!” but of course it had to be 
the accomplished lady and able instructress, Vice-Principal | 


so. As long as the human throat craves liquid razors inside 
as well as steel ones outside, there will be displays of whisky, 


| tobacco and champagne, as well as of cutlery and shaving-_ 


brushes. The cider-press preceded the printing-press, and 
will probably succeed it, and is quite likely, every now and 
then, saying of its at present more honored neighbor, as 


Bowen said of Beecher, “ I was here when he came, and I 


| expect to be here after he has gone.” We speak of the apple 
| and its processes first, because it was not only the first thing 
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that stuck, in a tickling sort of way, in the throat of our 
naked progenitors, but because in fact it, with other fruit, is to- 
day the heart of agriculture, though called by other French 
and Latin names; and because, to our thinking, whether the 
race was lost by it or not, the race will probably be saved by 
it more than by any known machinery, dry goods, or drugs 
whatever. In other words, fruit, which is simply the con- 
densation of the finest sunlight and air and earth and nutri- 
ment known, will eventually be the great redeeming influ- 
ence of the world. We do not commend it in the shape of 
hard cider; but as to a glass of champagne the reader must 
be the judge. The Michigan fruits were decidedly the best. 
The air of Michigan is cold and clear and crisp enough, the 
light and heat sufficient, and the soil closely enough knit, 
and yet rich enough, to grow the perfection of fruit. The 
New England fruits are harder and knotty, but the sap is 
clear and good. This is simply a glimpse at the heart and 
soul of Agricultural Hall. 

The best way to see the building was to follow our old 
rule, on entering by the south door to keep to the right and 
proceed in this course to the end. The last visit we made 
to the Exhibition, a few days before its elose, people seemed 
wilder than ever in their mad race up and down, back and 
forth, covering the same spots ten times in one hour, a 
criminal waste of energy and money and time. Glancing to 
the right, from the entrance named, the eye met, in the 
English departmennt, some curious and interesting inven- 
tions in the way of new bee-hives, with sliding doors, little 
glass windows and glass frames in which were thermometers 
indicating the temperature of the house in which the little 
busy bee was expected to improve its shining hours from 
day to day—the air breathed having a good deal to do 
with the bee’s work as with a man’s, In the same quarter 
of the building there were interesting exhibits of great 
varieties of wool; some very valuable exhibits of cocoons, 
and cases of raw silk showing it in the differcnt stages it 
passed through, after getting out of the caterpillar’s skin 
before it gets over the shoulders of our sisters and female 
cousins. Near the southeast: corner of the building, in 
the exhibit of Liberia, a native negro of good native wit 
was pretty positively telling the visitors that “ Der warnt no 
coffee like dat ar anywhere, no how,’ and it certainly 
smelled good, as coffee goes. 

In the American and Canadian departments particularlv, 
there were any quantity of ingenious inventions for the saving 
of labor in general farm-work, among which the newest 
harvesters, reapers, mowers, sowing machines, attracted a 
good deal of curiosity. A self-acting gate invented by a 
Canada man seemed to take the eyes of the old farmers, 
particularly those, one might imagine, who were in the 
habit of staying out late at night. On driving or riding up 
to this instead of “ stepping down or out,” you simply stretch 
out your hand, give a gentle pull on a string or strip of 
wood, which is attached to a large bar of wood, which again 
is attached to the gate, and the gate rises like the ghost of a 
gate and slides back till you get through, when it slides into 
place again and your feet have not touched the ground. 
The most of a genius we saw in Agricultural Hall was a 
little man, from Canada, if we recollect, with a potato- 
paring machine. It was something to make the hearts of 





the old dames and young dames glad. It was only necessary 
to stick the potato on a sort of fork, and turn a little crank 
and the potato had the skin taken off him before he felt .he 
knife, and then, with a bucket of water under the machine, 
the work might all be so clean and the blackening of fingers 
saved. 

The mammoth grapevine from Santa Barbara, California, 
was a great centre of attraction. The romance of its history 
was probably merely romance, but a grapevine that has 
grown to the dimensions of a good size apple-tree, from 
18 to 22 inches diameter in its trunk, deserves the same 
special sort of mention that any baby grown to a giant 
obtains at the hands of men. The rubber trees, and raw 
rubber in sheets and in the pure form of sap and gum, and the 
processes of getting the sap from the plant and making it 
into rubber goods, all attracted a good deal of interest. 

Agricultural Hall did not attract much attention during 
the earlier steges of the Exhibition, but for two months pre- 
vious to the close it had its full share of visitors, and its 
exhibits commanded a fair measure of admiration. Daniel 
Webster’s plow, and the eagle, ‘old Abe,” were among the 
old curiosities of the Hall. ‘Old Abe” was the pet of Com- 
pany C, of the Eighth Wisconsin Regiment, and was borne 
by the company through many engagements in the late war. 

In the exhibit of the Argentine Republic there were nearly 
three hundred varieties of skins and hides. The fish-troughs 
were well looked at. Little Delaware sent two of the 
noblest tree trunks in the Exhibition, looking large enough 
to absorb almost all the soil of the State. The exhibits of 
Messrs. Landreth & Co. attracted much attention, as well for 
the numerous varieties of grass and wheat displayed as for 
the taste manifested in the arrangement of the exhibit. 
The Rumford bread-making process was well looked through, 
and many good housekeepers were tasting and taking lessons 
in the new and easy way, and the Rumford Yeast Powder 
got itself well advertised. But the liquor exhibits were the 
most expensively gotten up, and there was considerabl: 
appreciated imbibing done during the show. 


The State Buildings.—The best way to get out of 
Agricultural Hall, keeping to the right for the State Build- 
ings, was by the southwest corner; a few steps, and the 
elegant building erected by the State of Ohio first met the 


eye. It was one of the most substantial and good-looking 
of them all. Next came Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and the rest. They were simply 
pleasant visiting-places for the pilgrims of the respective 
States, who wanted to meet their home friends in some 
corner that reminded them of home. The Kansas and 
Colorado Buildings had special features of interest because 
many of the native fruits, trees, plants, shells, buds, etc., of 
these States were on exhibition in said buildings; but there 
was enough to see without this, and it only served to please 
the natives who made the arrangement. 


Note.—Womien’s Day.—It seemed a little singular, 
perhaps resentful, that the women should have chosen No- 
vember 7th, election day, as their special day. As though 
they meant to say, “ Well gentlemen, if we can’t vote, we 
can have a grand good time on that day, in utter disregard 
of your male suffrage then.” 





